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Feel Free To 


W elcome to our issue on free will. Did you choose to read 
this? I’m not asking out of mere politeness or aston- 
ishment; the question, Is conscious choice real? is right at 
the core of a tangle of philosophical problems around free will. 
If the answer is ‘yes’, you do choose, then your mind can decide 
what to think, and how you subsequendy act, whether by 
speaking, or throwing a ball, or reading an editorial. That 
question is utterly different from the free will question that 
vexes theologians: Are we free if God already knows everything 
we’ll do? It is entirely consistent to say that we do choose, but 
God knows what we’re going to choose. That would mean we 
have free will in one core way - concerning choice - but not in 
another way - concerning, let’s call it, our predictability. For 
this issue’s theme we’re interested specifically in issues 
surrounding the power of choice. 

There are three main positions concerning choice: libertari- 
anism, determinism, and compatibilism. Take your pick! 
Libertarianism is the belief that we make deliberated choices, 
which, through our brains, affect the material world, and that 
ultimately these choices are not absolutely determined by 
anything beyond the mind making them. Determinism is the 
belief that all our choices are determined by factors beyond 
our conscious control. The strong position says that through 
the brain’s processing of responses to environmental infor- 
mation, one brain state automatically causes a subsequent brain 
state, and conscious experience itself has no influence on the 
physical activities of the brain or the rest of the body. 
Compatibilism is an attempt to combine determinism with 
moral responsibility (it therefore presupposes determinism). 
Versions vary, but the basic idea is that we simultaneously both 
are determined and somehow choose. 

Determinism itself comes in different flavours. Hard deter- 
minism of the most absolute sort is the theory that the entire 
history of the universe was already fixed from its very 
beginning by the setting of the laws of nature and the original 
states of the matter in it. This is no longer tenable due to the 
intrinsic indeterminacy - the random behaviour - at the heart 
of matter that is explored in quantum physics. But physics 
does apparently allow a somewhat less absolute determinism - 
the idea that the behaviour of the world is determined by 
previous physical activities, but with some randomness as to 
what the particular outcomes will be. So a quantum deter- 
minist could defend an indeterministic determinism! 

There are also softer determinisms. These say that we are 
very heavily influenced in our choices by factors beyond our 
control (and which we are often unaware of). One such soft 
determinism is genetic determinism, which says that who you 
become and what you do is inescapably influenced by your 
genetic make-up. In his article in this issue, psychologist Steve 
Taylor lists several types of soft determinism before 
attempting to refute them; and Graham Boyd explores one 
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splendid example in some detail in his intriguing essay. 

There is no doubt that many of these softer versions of 
determinism are correct, to various degrees: the interesting 
debate concerns to what degrees, and so to what extent we can 
escape, for example, the chains of our DNA. Even the most 
ardent libertarian agrees that there are constraints on our 
freedom. What makes them libertarians is their insistence that 
the limitations don’t deny some space for true, not physically 
determined, conscious choice between options. 

I think there are two major problems for hard determinists 
(and so also for compatibilists) to address. Firstly, How do you 
justify your assumption that causation is only pljysical, not also mental? 
The idea that minds can’t choose is so far only an assertion by 
determinists, and one that’s not justified in experience (and so is 
not empirically sound), since all our experience of willing 
informs us that we do make choices, and that we do so effec- 
tively. So what sound basis exists for saying we don’t choose? 

The second problem is: Why would consciousness evolve if it 
doesn’t do anything? On a more rigid determinism, our 
conscious states and our actions are the results of automatic 
brain activity; so our actions would be the same with just the 
brain activity and without the consciousness. However, 
consciousness is an expensive luxury, being created through 
specially-evolved, dedicated and energy-hungry brain areas (eg 
V4-V6 for colour vision). Consciousness is evidently not just a 
fortuitous free side-effect of other brain activity, as some deter- 
minists misrepresent it. So why evolve it? 

I’m not convinced that determinists can answer either of 
these questions adequately. But there are major problems for 
the libertarian too. Choice is primarily about the mind’s 
content: it’s primarily the choice to think one thought - one 
set of mental contents - rather than another (this is true even 
when choosing to act). We now have irrefutable neurological 
reasons to believe that brains produce (or channel) 
consciousness. Therefore, if libertarianism is true (as I choose 
to believe), then any choices made by a mind must also be a choice 
of the brain state underpinning the mind state chosen. In other 
words, in choosing our mental contents, we must also choose 
the brain state responsible for the generation of those mental 
contents! So if there is free will, then there must be some way 
for a mind to direct the state of its brain, like a sort of local 
mind-over-matter. It’s difficult to see how this could happen. 

(I personally think that the power of will operates through our 
choices being indirect observations of our brain states in a 
quantum manner. But that’s a story for another time.) 

Enjoy this investigation of this fundamental aspect of human 
existence. I think the question of choice boils down to the 
question, can we make decisions in our minds that influence the 
state of our brains? I suggest that we do not know precisely 
enough how consciousness is generated by brain activity to 
answer that question authoritatively, yet. Grant Bartley 


• University scraps philosophy exams • 

• Ethics teaching the Meiji way • 

• Canadians consider euthanasia for children 

News reports by Anja Steinbauer. 


Euthanasia for Children? 

Passive euthanasia, withdrawing or 
withholding treatment with the effect of 
hastening a patient’s death, has long been 
legal in Canada. Active euthanasia, taking 
positive measures to bring about a patient’s 
death, will soon also be legal as per a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of Canada in 
February 201 5. A new public debate has 
emerged in the wake of this step: Should 
the right to ask for one’s own life to be 
terminated to be extended to children too? 

It is not as strange a thought as it may 
seem: in the Netherlands euthanasia is 
lawful for patients over the age of 12, in 
Belgium for terminally ill children of any 
age if they are experiencing ‘constant and 
unbearable suffering’. The consent of 
parents and doctors is, of course, needed. 
Dr Eduard Verhagen is a lawyer and the 
medical director at the department of 
paediatrics at the University Medical 
Center Groningen. He argues that “most 
children with a life-limiting illness, before 
they have even entered the terminal phase, 
have made decisions about their treat- 
ment, and about their lives 30, 40 or 50 
times.” A Canadian provincial-territorial 
advisory panel has now argued that access 
to doctor-assisted dying should not be 
hindered “by the imposition of arbitrary 
age limits.” 

Arthur Caplan, head of medical ethics 
at New York University’s Langone 
Medical Center comments: “Setting the 
precedent that the state is going to tolerate 
killing children, even mature minors, is 
very, very dangerous. . . It’s the slippery 
slope argument, and this is a slope I worry 
about. Sometimes I don’t, but this one I 
do.” There is also serious opposition from 
medical practitioners: “Most of our fight is 
about kids that want to live ... not most of 
our fight, all of our fight is about that, and 
how to do it with as minimal suffering as 
possible,” says Dr Stephen Liben, director 
of the Montreal Children’s Hospital pedi- 
atric palliative care programme. “The last 
thing I need as a palliative care physician 
for children is a euthanasia law.” 


Traditional Japanese Ethics Returns 

Japanese Prime Minister Shinzo Abe has 
taken steps to make traditional Japanese 
ethics a formal school subject from 2018. 
Japanese conservatives are on a quest to 
restore the values they say were rooted out 
during the US occupation after World War 
II. Part of an ongoing debate over national 
values and identity, the new teaching plans 
reflect their concern that Japanese people, 
especially the young, hold their own 
country and its history in low regard due to 
an over-emphasis in lessons on Japan’s 
wartime aggressions. 

The foundations of the new ethics 
syllabus will be the Imperial Rescript on 
Education signed by the Emperor Meiji in 
1890. This document, once treated as 
sacred byjapanese schools, stresses the 
development of a range of social virtues 
including filial piety and loyalty to the state. 
The guidelines are now being worked into 
textbooks, ready to be used in new ethics 
classes taught in elementary and middle 
schools starting in 2018. 

Nadine and Edgar 

Meet Nadine, an emotionally intelligent 
robot employed as a receptionist at 
Nanyang Technological University in 
Singapore. She has her own personality, 
talks and behaves like a human, and 
expresses emotions and change of moods as 
appropriate to topic and tone of the situa- 
tion. She can recognise people she’s met 
before and remember what was said during 
previous conversations. “This is somewhat 
like a real companion that is always with 
you and conscious of what is happening,” 
Nadia Thalmann, a robotics professor 
NTU’s School of Computer Engineering, 
argues in a press release. “So in future, 
these socially intelligent robots could be 
like C-3PO, the iconic golden droid from 
Star Wars, with knowledge of language and 
etiquette.” 

Now meet Edgar, a tele-presence robot 
constructed by the same team as Nadine at 
NTU. He can emulate the movements of 
his human user in real time. Using a 



webcam, he can be controlled from 
anywhere in the world. He can interact 
with humans, sociably smiling and saying 
hello and read a programmed script. 
“Telepresence provides an additional 
dimension to mobility,” says engineering 
professor Gerald Seet. “The user may 
project his or her physical presence at one 
or more locations simultaneously, meaning 
that geography is no longer an obstacle.” 

No More Exams! 

In a radical move, the University of 
Essex is scrapping all philosophy exams: 

“In the advanced study of a subject like 
philosophy, we need to test students’ ability 
to think in an original and creative way, 
rather than simply their power of recall”, 
argues Professor Fabian Freyenhagen, 
head of the university’s School of Philos- 
ophy in an article in The Guardian news- 
paper. Instead of cramming for exams, 
students will take extra modules in the 
summer term to pursue philosophical ques- 
tions in greater depth. They will demon- 
strate their learning through assessed 
coursework; tests on unseen questions will 
still be used in a few contexts, such as 
assessing logic skills. 

Philosophy Now Festival 

We'd like to offer our deepest thanks to all the 
speakers, volunteers and members of the public 
who took part in the 3rd Philosophy Now Festival 
on 21 November 2015. There's a picture gallery 
in the 'photos' section of our Facebook page at: 
https://facebook.com/philosophynow and we are 
uploading videos to our YouTube channel. 
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Free Will 


Free Will is An Illusion, 
But Freedom Isn't 

Ching-Hung Woo says freedom is compatible with choices being determined. 



W e commonly think it obvious that a person facing 
multiple alternatives can choose any of them, and 
that the outcome is decided by free will at the 
moment of decision, rather than being already determined by 
earlier causes. All the events in the world, however, obey the 
law of physics, including those that happen inside a brain. If all 
events in the brain unfold according to classical physics, then 
free will in the above sense does not exist. This is because clas- 
sical physics is deterministic: the state of the world at any 
moment is the inevitable consequence of its state at an earlier 
moment. Hence the alternatives are only apparently available to 
the decision-maker, as in fact only a single alternative is des- 
tined to be the one chosen. 

In quantum physics the so-called probability amplitude 
evolves according to deterministic laws but the transformation 


from many possible outcomes to one actual outcome takes place 
purely by chance. The statistical distribution for such chance 
events follows strict rules, but the outcome of an individual 
chance event is unpredictable and cannot be controlled by will. 
Thus any decision is either the predictable result of earlier causes 
(which may include quantum chance events) and is not free from 
determinism, or is itself a quantum chance event and is not 
willed. Either way, the free will we commonly take for granted is 
absent. What then is the freedom to choose that we so cherish 
and which politicians like to invoke at every opportunity? 


Choice Under Determinism 

In order to focus on the essential issues, let us put chance 
events aside, since, as we have seen, quantum randomness does 
not rescue free will. In this simplified context, let’s try to see 
whether our subjective feeling of freedom can 
be reconciled with physical determinism. 

One thing we can’t avoid noticing is that we 
have the experience of making choices. In fact, 
each choice consists of two stages. In stage one 
we conceive alternatives, and in stage two we are 
aware that we have picked one of them. Often 
the option picked is the one whose conse- 
quences we prefer over the consequences of its 
alternatives, but the comparison of conse- 
quences is not always done consciously. Further- 
more, both genetic predispositions and past 
experiences play a role in forming an individual’s 
preferences, so the causative factors leading to 
the making of a choice are complex. The con- 
clusion is that although we do experience 
choice-making - that transition from stage one 
to stage two - this doesn’t imply the absence of 
determining causative factors. We also have the 
impression that we could have chosen differ- 
ently. But once a choice has been made, what 
sense is there to this idea? That is, although a 
decision-maker faced with the same set of alter- 
natives again may make a different selection the 
second time, that would be because the overall 
situation, including the state of brain and mind, 
has changed. But once again, this choice is the 
result of previous causes. Hence the existence of 
free will in the sense of an autonomous force at 
the very moment of decision unconstrained by 
past causes, is not required to explain our actual 
experience of choosing. Our experience of 
choice-making is perfecdy compatible with 
determinism if we accept that the transition 
from stage one to stage two - that is, from mul- 
tiple possible options to the one actually chosen 
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Free Will 


- is, like any other kind of event in the world, the result of previ- 
ous causes. 

Once choice is properly understood in this way - as being 
causally, physically determined - we can proceed to consider 
the notion of free choice in wider ways. If a man holds a gun to 
my head and demands my wallet, and I choose to obey him 
rather than to try and fight, that’s a ‘coerced choice’. In con- 
trast with this, we can say that a free choice is one that is not 
coerced. Ultimately, freedom in this sense depends on the 
absence of conflict between the choice-maker’s nature, charac- 
ter, or core desires and the intended consequences of their 
actions. Since we are not averse to admitting that our nature is 
the result of our genetic predispositions and our past circum- 
stances, this notion of freedom can readily coexist with the 
hidden operation of physical determinism, and also with the 
fuller scientific worldview where physical determinism is sup- 
plemented by quantum randomness. 

Compatibilism & Moral Responsibility 

Still, how can I be responsible for the consequences of such 
free choices, when the chains of events that cause them were 
determined outside myself, beginning long ago? The answer is 
hinted at in the word ‘responsible’. The president of a nation 
may take responsibility for his administration’s bad handling of 
relief work after a natural disaster, for example, even though he 
was not personally involved in any of the snafus occurring at the 
operational level. Analogously, although many aspects of my 
being pull me in different directions and argue with one another 
during the making of a difficult decision, there is a relatively 
stable center that I identify as my self, and this recognition means 
that I can take or own the responsibility for each decision that’s 
made by me, even through or after the competition of all these 
factors. This is an appropriate expediency, since the detailed 
tracing of all the responsible factors is practically impossible. 

The nature of the self is obviously complex. Some people 
have a narrow sense, and some an expansive sense, of the 
responsible self, and even the same person’s self-perception may 
change over time. Or for example, a drug addict caught in a 
crime may claim “My habit made me do it!” In so saying he’s 
treating his habit as if it’s not a part of him. However, in ponder- 
ing his responsibility, the jury ought to take into consideration 



"In Xanadu did Kubla Khan a stately pleasure dome decree..." 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge became addicted to laudanum (opium dissolved 
in alcohol) as a result of being prescribed it by his doctor for toothache. 
So was he entirely responsible for this poem written under its influence? 


Free? 

Are choices freely made just as it seems 
Or do the atoms choose for us instead? 

Do people just respond or intervene? 

By choice illusions are we each misled? 

If now l choose to work instead of play 
Is that because that impulse is more strong? 

Else what decides which impulse will hold sway? 

Are we the movers or just moved along? 

And when decidedly I am resolved 
To take some course of action come what may 
Was l observing or was I involved 
In that decision in the proper way? 

Despite the doubts, I must believe I'm free 
Accepting that I am too near to see. 

© PETER DUFF 2016 

Peter Duff is a solicitor with a small practice in Blackrock, 
County Dublin. For more, visit his daily poem site at 
dailypoem.net/index.php/about-daily-poem/. 

whether his habit was formed with his knowledge or without it 
(it might sometimes be a result of taking medicine his doctor 
prescribed). In other words, the jury should assign responsibility 
for the crime not just on the basis of whether the recent crimi- 
nal act was itself a completely uncoerced choice, but also on 
whether some past free acts of the accused contributed to him 
being in a state where he committed the present crime. 

In contrast to this addict, some people discover room for 
freedom - that is, for choices compatible with their nature - 
even when they’re under strong coercion. When Henry David 
Thoreau was jailed for refusing to pay the poll tax, he felt he 
was still free because his mind could go anywhere, and, as he 
observed dryly, his mind constituted “all that was dangerous.” 
And Jean-Paul Sartre claimed that Frenchmen were never 
freer than when France was under the Nazi occupation. How 
so? Well, the occupation created opportunities for defiance, 
and whether to risk defiance or not is a significant choice; 
hence Frenchmen were freer in the sense of possessing a 
richer menu of significant choices. The wiggle room allowed 
under coercion, however, is not always large enough for a 
choice to be meaningfully called ‘free’. Sophie’s choice, in 
William Styron’s novel of that title, was to sacrifice one of her 
children or the other to the gas chamber. Reasonable people 
would regard the alternatives offered to her by the Nazi doctor 
as not much of a choice at all, and absolve Sophie of any 
responsibility for the death of the non-chosen child. 

Adopting the absence of coercion instead of the absence of 
determinism as the essence of freedom gets us out of a conflict 
with the prevalent scientific worldview. Nonetheless, this 
notion still captures the importance of freedom - as a condi- 
tion that enables a person to be true to himself, and also as a 
criterion for judging whether it is fair to hold a person respon- 
sible for their actions. 

© PROF. CHING-HUNG WOO 2016 

The late Ching-Hung Woo was for many years Professor of Physics 
at the University of Maryland. 
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Free Will 


The New Argument 

About Freedom 


Natasha Gilbert says out with the old arguments, and in with the new. 


T here has been a recent surge of interest in the old 
problem of free will. But away from time-worn 
debates over the questions ‘Are we free?’ and ‘Are 
we morally responsible?’ some fresh waters are at 
last in reach. As I will show, some progress can be made here 
by putting the age-old problem of determinism aside and by 
giving up the libertarian ghost. This will leave us open to 
asking new, clear and sensible questions in a debate that is 
surely close to everyone’s heart. 

Traditionally, conflicting positions on free will have 
diverged and defined themselves according to the question: 
‘Are free will and moral responsibility compatible with deter- 
minism’? It does seem that we are free to act, if our choice is 
not the result of external coercion and reflects our own desires, 
beliefs and deliberations. This is enough for ‘compatibilists’ to 
grant us moral responsibility for these actions and declare that 
free will is compatible with determinism. 

However ‘libertarians’ are steadfast in their plea for persons 
to be truly deserving of praise and blame. If determinism is 
true then the situations in which we make our choices, and the 
desires and beliefs upon which we base them, are the inevitable 
result of chains of cause and effect starting long before our 
births. So in what sense can we be truly responsible for them? 
To secure the libertarian quest for moral responsibility it is 
required that a person is self-determined, rather than merely 
not physically determined by something else or the result of 
chance. But as Galen Strawson has demonstrated, any 
attempts at establishing this will lead to a self-defeating infi- 
nite regress. 

Consider that a choice or free action must be done for a 
reason to be non-arbitrary. The reason can be in the form of 
principles, preferences or values. But if someone is responsible 
for their actions, they must act in accordance with principles, 
preferences or values they themselves have freely chosen: that 
is, one must be responsible for the preferences upon which 
one acts. The question must then arise, where do these prefer- 
ences come from? In order to be responsible for our prefer- 
ences, etc, they too must be chosen in a reasoned and con- 


scious fashion. But for this to be the case, one would have to 
exist prior to that choice, with a certain set of preferences 
about how to choose one’s preferences in a reasoned and con- 
scious fashion. And so it goes on. It seems then that being the 
sort of person one is, having the desires and beliefs one does, is 
something over which we cannot have ultimate control - it’s 
only the result of our upbringing, etc. And one’s life and all one 
does is an unfolding of non-self-chosen preferences. So ulti- 
mately speaking, one is not free in any meaningful sense. 
Determinism is not the problem with responsibility, then; 
rather, it’s the incoherence of the libertarian quest. As Strawson 
says, “True self-determination is impossible because it requires 
the actual completion of an infinite regress of choices and prin- 
ciples of choice” ( Freedom and Belief, 1986, p.29). 

What is striking about this is that since the argument didn’t 
appeal to determinism, it seems that the problem that has been 
the bane of the free will debate can be dispensed with. This 
realisation opens up a whole new avenue of investigation. 
Determinism is moot, but this does not mean that the issue of 
moral responsibility is also dispensed with. Rather the question 
becomes something like “Is moral responsibility compatible 
with the ultimate absence of libertarian free will?” 

Strawson’s approach to this question is to take the same line 
as the hard determinist: he concludes that moral responsibility 
is impossible, and hence that it would be wrong to praise or 
blame anyone on account of his or her actions. In response, 
Professor Saul Smilansky, author of Free Will and Illusion 
(2000), claims that Strawson demonstrates the impossibility of 
libertarian free will, but not of moral responsibility; even 
though libertarianism is incoherent so that ultimate responsi- 
bility eludes us, there still remains the real and important com- 
patibilist sense in which we are free to act and so can take 
responsibility for our actions. For the compatibilist, distin- 
guishing between an action that was coerced and one that was 
conducted with autonomy is relevant to the way we should 
treat the agent. Consider Adam, Beryl and Cheryl. Adam steals 
something whilst Beryl does not. Cheryl also steals, but is a 
kleptomaniac. The hard determinist perspective hold all 



True self-determination is impossible because it requires 
the actual completion of an infinite regress of choices 
and principles of choice. 

Galen Strawson, Freedom and Belief 
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morally equal - as morally unresponsible. From the compati- 
bilist perspective, however, since both Adam and Beryl were 
able to resist, yet only Beryl did, there are grounds for holding 
Adam responsible. However, since Cheryl is a born kleptoma- 
niac, we have reason to distinguish her from Adam. Despite 
some potential ultimate injustice in holding Adam responsible 
and punishing him, to hold Cheryl responsible and punish her 
would be much more unjust. In fact, the failure of hard deter- 
minism in distinguishing between such cases shows its inade- 
quacy. 

It has been shown that determinism need no longer be our 
main concern in considering moral responsibility, since the 
problem over it arises whether determinism is true or false. 
The futile search for libertarian free will can also at last be laid 
to rest. I have tentatively suggested what seems the most fruit- 
ful avenue of investigation from this point: this is also Smilan- 
sky’s suggestion, to “start from the collapse that results from 
the realization of the absence of libertarian free will and its 
implications, and then reconstruct the free will related concep- 
tual world on the basis of the shallower compatibilist 
resources” (from a personal correspondence). 


A revolution is occurring in the debate on free will that 
requires the renouncement of instinctively-held ideals and 
beliefs. The first step is to renounce the idea that the central 
problem concerns determinism. This will in turn pave the way 
for the truth about libertarianism to be seen. Giving up liber- 
tarianism, however, isn’t a step to be taken lightly, since it 
encapsulates the kind of freedom we normatively think we 
have and need. The greatest obstacle therefore, is going to be 
whether people can live with the truth concerning free will. 

© NATASHA GILBERT 2016 

Natasha Gilbert is a freelance journalist. She has an MSc in the 
Philosophy of Science from the London School of Economics. 
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Free Will 


The Brain's Risk/Reward System Makes Our Choices, 


Not US 

“Recently I was trying to explain to an intelligent woman the problem of 
trying to understand how it is we perceive anything at all, and I was not 
having any success. She could not see why there was a problem. Finally in 
despair I asked her how she herself thought she saw the world. She replied 
that she probably had somewhere in her head something like a little televi- 
sion set. ‘So who,’ I asked ‘is looking at it?’ She now saw the problem 
immediately.” F.H. Crick, in Scientific American, 1979 

T he first question to be answered is: Who or what is run- 
ning the show? In Part 1 I will attempt to explain 
human decision-making without the need for a hidden 
homunculus. Part 2 will then go on to look at how the brain can 
operate within this environment to generate the impression of 
an individual being driven by a highly conscious self. 

The arguments over what has become known as the ‘mind- 
body problem’ go back at least to Rene Descartes’ Seventeenth 
Century dualist view that there’s ‘mind stuff’ and ‘body stuff’ 
and the two are quite separate, the mind stuff being ethereal. 

In the face of all the neuroscience data accumulated since 
Descartes’ time, I view this as a truly embarrassing stance to 
take in the Twenty-First Century, so the first part of this arti- 
cle will be concerned with seeing if we can get around it. I 
think we can. My approach is a tad autocratic and the conclu- 
sion equally radical, so be warned. 

Let’s look first look at how the brain makes its decisions. 

Part 1: DECISIONS 

There are two major ways of processing information facili- 
tated by the human brain. I hold that all decisions are made by a 
risk/reward comparison of the incoming sensory information 
within the emotional brain (‘System 1 thinking’) rather than 
within the rational brain (‘System 2 thinking’). System 1, the 
emotional system for processing sensory information and gen- 
erating responses to it according to a risk or reward weighting, 
is automatic, intuitive, and fast, even impulsive. System 2 is the 
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Graham W. Boyd argues 
that choice is an illusion. 

rational, slow, and controlled system of thought, where we 
reason through our options. (For more about these systems of 
thought, see Thinking Fast and Slow, Daniel Kahneman, 2011.) 

Tucked away in the centre of the brain, System 1 monitors 
the environment one way or another to minimize risk to sur- 
vival and maximize reward. Feedback continually updates the 
system about the environment. The emotional response system 
evaluates all the incoming sensory information, and then scores 
it for a ‘winner-takes-all’ competition to decide on the best 
response. My contention in this article is that System 1 inter- 
acting with incoming sensory information runs everything. 
There is no room for any homunculus here. 

The details of the process are intriguing. All incoming sense 
data are converted into a ‘common cerebral currency’, placed 
into context, assessed for their predicted risk or reward value in 
the emotional brain, and the likely error of that assessment. The 
results are then ranked in what I have dubbed emotion scores, to 
allow disparate information to be compared until a successful 
competitor for stimulating a response emerges within the 
system. This decision and choice mechanism is quantitatively 
quite precise (see my On Stress Disease and Evolution: A Unifying 
Theory, 2012, to see just how precise: eprints.utas.edu.au/12671/). 

Not a bad start? Then welcome to the world of System 1 . 
But of course you will now go and spoil things by asking: 

‘What about the capacity for rational thought? Can that be 
accommodated within this way of thinking?’ 

Well, actually, yes it can, but in a rather complex way. 

The Rational Brain 

It is now clear that the two systems for decision-making in 
man operate so-called ‘dual process monitoring’ (see for 
instance De Neys and Glumicic in Cognition Vol. 106, 2008). I 
see the mechanism for this dual processing being as follows. If 
at any time a certain threshold for alerting System 1 is not 
exceeded, judgement is withheld, and the more deliberative, 
rational System 2 may come into play. Nonetheless, the intu- 
itive, emotional system still tends to strongly dominate. De 
Neys and Glumicic have found that subjects struggle to over- 
ride the instinctive emotional risk/reward brain responses, since 
rational thought options often do not receive enough cerebral 
‘weight’ to prevail over the choices of the emotional brain. 

My suggestion for how to understand that is as follows. The 
emotional brain always harvests the best option for response as 
the one having the highest risk/reward emotion score, whether 
this score is derived primarily from the emotional brain, or indirectly 
via the rational brain. If nothing above a certain threshold is pro- 
duced from the primary analysis of the incoming sensory infor- 
mation by the emotional system, then analysis is switched to the 
slower deliberations of the rational system. But - and here’s the 
rub - the eventual risk/reward score calculated is not estimated 
primarily through a ‘rational ranking’, but rather, is based on the 
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risk/reward value of that response to the emotional brain. More- 
over, because of the way the brain works, the emotional score of 
rational deliberations is likely to often be less than rating from 
any analysis primarily through the emotional system. In effect 
then: Rational options are chosen if and only if the emotion scores they 
evoke in the evaluation of the emotional brain are high enough to beat 
the scores of any more intuitive competitor responses. 

The situation here is complex. It takes time and trouble to 
allocate emotional risk/reward scores to rational system 
response options so that they can compete in the emotional 
brain. Actually, given the magnitude and complexity of the task 
involved, the wonder is that rational options ever manage to get 
converted into having competitive emotional risk/reward scores 
at all. All that the rational system would have to go on would be 
past experience; and at best, that would merely be analogous to 
any present situation rather than precisely the same - meaning 
that the process of converting rational options to emotional 
risk/reward options will often lead to an underestimation of 
their persuasiveness. By contrast, the emotional brain has an 
innate strength and creates correspondingly strong options 
because of its long evolutionary history of development to aid 
survival. This system is not easily overcome. This would 
explain why deliberations about rational options often carry less 
‘weight’. In effect, System 2 is generally less ‘assertive’. It is also 
circumspect, and lazy (see Kahneman, p.44). 

The upshot of all this is that if any assessment of any situation 
by the emotional brain scores above threshold at first pass, it 
decides the response without deliberation being required. But if 
not, an option on the same information through the rational 
mode of thought can still occasionally win on being converted 
back to a emotional brain score. Its emotional score can improve 
with experience and training to eventually prevail in specific 
cases. This is what learning logic is all about. For example, once 
it has learned the value of Venn diagrams in solving some logic 
problems, the rational brain can use Venn diagram thinking in 
others. So the rational brain may be less assertive, but aspects of 
it may be more trainable than emotional brain processes, caus- 
ing them to eventually dominate and be preferred in particular 
cases. However I hold that, in the end, they will be useful in 
reaching decisions only if they have enough ‘appeal’ in the emo- 
tional brain to outbid their more intuitive rivals. Put another 
way - whether we like it or not, we choose rational options only 
insofar as they are judged to be potentially more emotionally 
rewarding than their intuitive rivals - in essence, only if our 
rational deliberations ‘feel’ better. (Of course, rational options 
can be of value in making decisions even when they merely 
inform the intuitive decision-making process.) 

Let’s take a breath, because this point about the emotion 
scoring of rational options is not easy, and I want to make sure 
it is grasped. The whole emotion scoring system I’ve described 
I see as being eventually based entirely on the long-established 
evolutionarily-derived intuitive, risk-reward emotional infor- 
mation-processing system I . Everything would be a lot simpler 
if options could be ranked for their rationality, and then 
allowed to compete directly with intuitive options from the 
emotional system. But that is not how it works: the only scor- 
ing system available is that based on the emotional responses 
evoked within the risk/reward system, so options arising from 



the rational system need to have their rational scores converted 
to emotional scores before they can compete. In the situations 
described, they occasionally do; but overall, “the emotional tail 
wags the rational dog” (Kahneman, p.140). Incidentally, there 
is no reason to think that any of this evaluation need be carried 
out at a conscious level. 

Autonomy of Decision-Making 

All this bears directly on the question: ‘Can the whole 
system run autonomously - that is, with our responses, even 
our thoughts, being determined entirely by the sensory input 
interacting with the emotional brain?’ 

Indeed it can. The brain has no need of any homunculus or 
remote-control television viewer to drive it. And that is by far 
and away the most important conclusion I have to offer here. 

So how come it all looks so much otherwise - so much as if 
we are in control of our reactions as conscious selves? Let me 
now try to convince you that the self is an artificial construct - 
that self-consciousness is the product of the brain interacting 
with incoming information in the way I’ve just discussed, and 
that all this together gives the false impression of primary con- 
sciousness with an active self in charge. 

part 2: CONSCIOUSNESS AND THE SELF 

Following Benjamin Libet’s seminal studies (originally pub- 
lished in Behavioral & Brain Sciences Vol.8, 1985), it is clear that 
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consciousness is late on the scene of any brain activity. This 
means that consciousness is an epiphenomenon: it is produced 
by brain activity, but does not itself influence brain activity. 
Given this, I suggest that final decisions from the brain are 
simply fed into a construct we call the self. 

All gets a bit complicated here, so let’s look at the self first. 


The Self 

There are generally held to be two sorts of selves: the 
bodily self, or ‘self-as-object’; and the first-person self, the 
‘inner I’, the ’self-as-subject’- supposedly the self in active 
charge of everything - meaning that the individual experiences 
that the highest linguistic deliberations of the brain are 
referred for output to this inner self-construct ‘as if to an 
active self-as-subject. However, I suggest that this first person 
self-as-subject construct is not at all actively in charge of voli- 
tion, attention and decision-making in the way we experience 
and so profoundly believe it to be. Instead, culture, especially 
language, play a large part both in this self’s development and 
in our illusion that it has control. 

The way I see everything developing is as follows. 

As the child matures and gets a grasp of language, society 
expects her to be accountable for her actions - a controlling 
‘self-as-subject.’ But there is no such active self controlling 
everything: the brain’s conscious output is determined entirely 
by the competitive risk/reward emotion-scoring system(s) I 
described. Above this, there remains only the individual with 
her passive inner self-construct - that is her experience of 
being a self that has been created through other brain activity. 
Nonetheless, given social pressure, the child must respond 
‘appropriately’. She does so in the only way she can - by 
unwittingly allowing her passive inner self-construct be 
formed as if it were the active self in charge. Again though, the 
apparently active nature of this newly deemed ‘self-as-subject’ 
is illusory. There is no inner active self driving thought and 
behaviour - just a passive inner self-construct to which all of 
the higher brain’s language-based output (including ‘rational 
choice’) is referred for ‘ownership’ to make it seem that there 
is, and in the process satisfy social expectations. 


Self-Consciousness 

Front this I also suggest that the acquisition of language 
skills is vital for establishing yet another layer of higher human 
brain functioning - self-consciousness. 

For a human being to achieve her maximum potential 
awareness of the outside world, she must learn the language 
skills of her cultural group. This gives her a highly sophisti- 
cated means of processing information to understand and 
describe the world - including names for various entities and a 
grasp of the value of models and metaphors in coming to terms 
with difficult new concepts. 

Once the sense of self-as-subject has been constructed, the 
individual is in possession of a robust (if false) sense of an 
active inner ‘I’. It then becomes natural for this construct to 
appear to own the language-based higher brain output too. I 
suggest that when this happens, that brain’s output becomes 
what we call ‘self-conscious’ and the illusion is complete: it 
then appears certain to us that we are a true active inner self in 
charge of the stream of consciousness - the very homunculus 
watching and controlling the television screen. Self-conscious- 
ness is thus seen here as being essentially an emergent feature 
of the grounding of all language -based higher-brain output in 
the self-as-subject. It is a state of awareness of the world so 
heightened over that of non-linguistic creatures that it is 
deemed to warrant the distinct term ‘self-consciousness’. The 
more that society and the world are experienced and learned 
over time via such communication, the more self-conscious- 
ness each individual attains. Yet from this perspective, neither 
self-consciousness nor the self-as-subject plays any role in the 
creation of thought. They are entirely secondary, non-causal 
phenomena resulting from higher brain activity - the effect 
and not the cause of the way the world becomes known, of 
how the individual comes to be ‘with knowledge’ (con-scious). 

All this is not to say that those without language are not con- 
scious in some way. It’s just that I see self-consciousness as a state 
of awareness so heightened by language that it deserves to be 
distinguished from it. By this reckoning, animal awareness could 
include a lower level of consciousness. Also, the more communi- 
cation an individual masters, the more awareness - and eventu- 
ally self-consciousness - is attained. It’s all a matter of degree. 

These, then, are my views. 

Challenging? Well, that’s the whole point. 

Conclusion 

The brain makes its decisions via its emotion-scoring 
risk/reward system interacting with sensory input from the 
environment, with its outputs being much less rational than we 
think. Inputs from the rational system occasionally receive suf- 
ficiently high ‘emotion scores’ to successfully compete. This 
system has no need of any mysterious Cartesian mind to drive 
it. The self and self-consciousness are both passive constructs, 
although society’s interaction with the individual determines 
that they come to be viewed otherwise. So that’s it - all with 
apologies to Descartes, of course. 

© PROF. GRAHAM W. BOYD 2016 

The late Graham Boyd was Emeritus Professor of Medicine at the 
University of Tasmania , and an Honorary Research Fellow in the 
Department of Medicine at the University of Western Australia. 
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Akrasia 

Why Do We Act Against Our Better Judgement? 

George Singleton asks why we splash out on luxuries worth a month's income, 
struggle to give up smoking, and resort to below-the-belt insults in heated arguments. 


A lmost all heavy smokers are well aware of the likely 

consequences of their tobacco tendencies. Many even 
concede that it would be best to give up the habit. Still, 
a large proportion of these people cannot help but continue to 
smoke, in spite of their better judgement. Between puffs of 
nicotine and regret, they may ask themselves, ‘Why do I con- 
tinue to smoke when I know it would be better not to?’ One 
response to this question - although not one in everyday terms 
- is that smoking is an akratic action. Akrasia comes from the 
Greek for ‘lacking control of oneself’, and it means ‘to act 
against one’s better judgement’. 

The Platonic/Socratic Response 

Plato’s dialogue Protagoras addresses a more general incarna- 
tion of the smoker’s question. There Plato’s spokesman Socrates 
asks, if one judges a certain behaviour to be the best course of 
action, why would one do anything else? The conclusion that 
Socrates draws is that people will only ever choose the perceived 
best course of action, since “no-one goes willingly towards the 
bad.” That is to say, for Socrates, akrasia does not exist. Rather 
wrongdoing stems from ignorance of what exactly is good, not 
someone consciously doing what they know to be wrong. So his 
view is that if someone actually believed that they should stop 
smoking, they would do so with ease. Socrates does allow that 
the person who apparently acts against their better judgement 
will say that it’s because they’re overcome by the pleasure their 
action provides. Yet to him this is a self-contradiction, since 
their argument actually translates into: “I knew that act was bad, 
but I was overcome by my perceiving the good of it.” 

Socrates’ argument here fatally relies upon the acceptance 
of a fairly large false assumption: that goodness and pleasure 
are the same. His argument cannot work if one rejects the 
notion that goodness and pleasure are interchangeable. 

Let us spare smokers the limelight briefly, and turn to the 
example of the heroin addict. Heroin provides the user with 
enormous amounts of pleasure; but this is not the same as 
heroin addiction being good. Regardless of the pleasure 
induced, can abuse of a substance that results in such a high 
likelihood of death by overdosing, or choking on one’s vomit, 
or through severe damage to one’s veins, ever be considered 
good.} Whilst there may be no definitive philosophical answer 
to this, it makes Socrates’/Plato’s viewpoint questionable, at 
the very least. 

Aristotle's Response 

Aristotle disagrees with Plato about akrasia. He takes an 
approach more in line with actual experience than his teacher’s 
purely theoretical angle. 



It is natural, Aristotle argues, for humans to acknowledge 
akrasia. Indeed, he argues for two different kinds of akrasia. 
The first is motivated by impetuosity, or more specifically, pas- 
sion, which can cause a lapse in reason allowing a person to be 
led away from what they (still) believe to be good actions. 

This analysis seems more reasonable than Plato’s approach, 
as it explains many scenarios, such as the heroin example: the 
intense pleasure brought about by such substances can cause a 
lapse in reason. However, examples of such akrasia are by no 
means limited to addiction, or even pleasure. Other types of 
passion, such as anger, can also hinder our judgement. 

Consider a heated argument. Things are often said in the 
heat of the moment that are clearly not fully thought through: 
those involved might digress into petty insults, and go too far. 
In this case, the person is so blinded by anger that they act 
without a reasonable consideration of the consequences of what 
they’re doing - the insult is swiftly pushed out of one’s mouth 
by one’s ego, rather than being properly assessed by one’s super- 
ego, we might say. In his Nichomachean Ethics (350 BCE), Aris- 
totle compares these instances to “hasty servants who run out 
before they have heard the whole of what one says, and then 
muddle the order.” The servants do not properly evaluate their 
action - they simply do it without stopping to think. 

In her Essays on Aristotle’s Ethics (1992), Amelie Rorty exam- 
ines the extent to which these ideas are similar or dissimilar to 
the Platonic/Socratic perspective. In Rorty’s view, Aristotle 
stands the Socratic diagnosis of akratic ignorance on its head. 
She says that rather than a person being misled by pleasure 
into ignorance of what’s good, Aristotle contends that a 
person’s ignorance causes them to be misled by pleasure. Per- 
haps it is no surprise that Aristotle therefore reaches the oppo- 
site conclusion - that akrasia does, in fact, exist. 

The second type of akrasia Aristotle details is caused by 
weakness. In contrast to the passionate person, the weak person 
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considers and reasons perfectly. The weakness comes in 
putting their reasoned conclusion into practice. 

Although they may have hoped to escape further scrutiny, 
let us bring back the eager-to-quit smoker. If a person decides 
that they should swap their cigarettes for nicotine patches or 
chewing carrots, but struggles to actually do so, then the fault 
is not in their reasoning ability. They have considered the act 
of smoking, reached the conclusion that it is bad for them and 
that they should stop, but they cannot put this conclusion into 
practice. This is what Aristode means when he refers to weak- 
ness of the will. 

Contemporary Responses 

Aristode’s concept of two kinds of akrasia has aged well. For 
instance, many scholars have written on the disengagement of 
the will - although some hold the view that this can be different 
to what Aristotle talks about in his second type of akrasia. 
Richard Holton for example gives two slightly different reasons 
as to why someone who concedes the vegetarians’ arguments 
may not give up meat. The first case he gives is one of a man 
who repeatedly pledges to become a herbivore only to “find 
himself succumbing time and again in the face of rare steaks and 
slow-cooked offal”, as Holton so delightfully puts it in Weakness 
of Will and Practical Irrationality (eds Sarah Stroud and Christine 
Tappolet, 2013). He also gives a second case, of a man agreeing 
in principle that he should give up meat, but never intending to 
do so in practice. Both cases, he says, are examples of acting 
against one’s better judgement, but only the first is a case of 
weak-willedness. This is not to say that there must be these two 
separate types in all cases - only that something being akratic 
does not automatically mean that it is a weakness of the will. 

The late Donald Davidson also argues in Essays on Actions and 
Events (1980) that earlier thinkers were wrong to limit akrasia to 
people who had reached a judgement but were driven off the 
path their conclusion indicated. He adds any altered conclusion 
into the mix; for example, someone who generally thinks it’s 
irrational for them to simply give into their desires, but yet gives 
themself the pleasure of a particular choice. Davidson thinks 
that in this case an akratic action is the result of a person tem- 



porarily thinking that the one action is preferable to the other. If 
for example I walk past a shop window and see a snazzy pair of 
New Balances (trainers, for readers unfamiliar with the dialect of 
a seventeen-year-old) costing my entire month’s income, I’m 
faced with two options: to buy the trainers, or to reserve my 
income for the next four weeks. The latter is the best decision; 
but I have chosen the former before, and I would be surprised if I 
never do so again. Davidson would say the root of my akratic 
purchase of the trainers has its origins in my momentarily believ- 
ing that ownership of the flashy shoes is preferable to prolonged 
financial stability. It is not that I have acted against my better 
judgement in that moment; rather, it is that in that moment, my 
better judgement has changed to choose the trainers. 

There is also a more science-based contemporary akratic 
theory. One can explain the purchase of the New Balances 
through the idea that humans are psychologically very now- 
focused. I will reap the rewards of purchasing the trainers imme- 
diately, but I shall not appreciate the money that I have saved 
until later, and as a result, the value of the trainers seems greater 
- so I will choose this otherwise seemingly-illogical option. 

This idea is called hyperbolic discounting. It is actually an 
established microeconomic model, but it can be applied to 
non-monetary situations as well. It says that when presented 
with a choice of two similar rewards, the impatient human 
mind will always opt for the one that arrives sooner. Moreover, 
one will actually devalue the reward that comes later. George 
Ainslie argues in Breakdown of Will (2008) that this devaluation 
is furthered if the delay times of the two options are increased 
by the same amount. This may sound like difficult-to-digest 
microeconomic waffle; but when applied, it is commonsense. 
Consider the following two types of choice. First, if I can have 
£100 today or £150 in a month, I will feel more inclined to 
pick the former. But now let’s add a year to both options: I can 
have £100 in twelve months, or £150 in thirteen months. 
Bizarrely, the £150 option immediately appears more prefer- 
able in the second scenario than in the first. 

Various Judgements 

Regardless of which cause of acting against one’s better 
judgement one believes is most likely, it is difficult not to dismiss 
Plato’s argument that it doesn’t exist. It seems that here Plato 
leads with theory, and not with experience or evidence. This is 
in line with other aspects of his philosophy: he does believe 
that the material world is a type of illusion, after all. 

Aristotle’s two kinds of akrasia seem reasonable, but the type 
of explanation offered by Ainslie and many other contempo- 
rary psychology-influenced philosophers seems equally plausi- 
ble. It is possible that several explanations may be true, since 
there is no necessary contradiction between them - Ainslie’s 
ideas could, for instance, function as a third way beside 
impetuosity and weakness. In any case, whilst it is not unrea- 
sonable to suggest that “no-one goes willingly towards the 
bad” it is unreasonable to conclude from this that no-one ever 
acts against their better judgement. Any one of us can examine 
our own lives and see an abundance of akrasia. 

© GEORGE SINGLETON 2016 

George Singleton has a particular interest in the work of Peter 
Singer, and hopes to study philosophy at university from September. 
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Reclaiming Freedom 

Steve Taylor says of determinism: "I refute it thus!" 


O ne of the main trends of recent academic culture has 

been to take freedom and autonomy away from human 
beings. I don’t mean that professors armed with guns 
have been locking up their intellectual opponents; I mean that 
from sociology to philosophy, from psychology to neuro- 
science, a common theme has been to try to show that our ‘free 
will’ is either severely limited or non-existent, and that we have 
much less control over our own lives than we’d like to believe. 

It was one of the central beliefs of behaviourist psychology. 
You might fed as if you are free, making your own decisions 
and choices, but in reality everything you do, or think, or feel, 
is the result of environmental influences. Your behaviour is just 
the ‘output’ or response to the ‘input’ or stimuli which your 
brain has absorbed and processed. Freudian psychology also 
emphasized the lack of free will. It suggested that your con- 
scious self is just one small facet of your whole psyche - the tip 
of the iceberg - and that its activity is determined by your 
unconscious mind, which includes instinctive and other auto- 
matic biological drives beyond your conscious control 

By contrast, existentialist philosophy and humanistic psy- 
chology emphasised human autonomy, asserting that choice is 
one of the defining characteristics of human life, even if it isn’t 
necessarily a positive faculty. According to Soren Kierkegaard, 
the sheer extent of our freedom may induce a state of disorien- 
tation and dread, and we make our choices “in fear and trem- 
bling.” Similarly, Jean-Paul Sartre believed that the freedom to 
choose courses of action without fully controlling or even 
knowing their consequences contributed to human anxiety. In 
his famous phrase, we are “condemned to be free.” And in reac- 
tion to behaviourism and Freudian psychology, humanistic psy- 
chologists such as Abraham Maslow and Carl Rogers asserted 
that human behaviour is not necessarily determined by our past 
and present experiences, since we always have the capacity to 
make choices based on our assessments of current situations. 

However, in sociology, there was a movement towards the 
denial of autonomy. Theorists argued that your sense of self is a 
‘social construction’ and that people are necessarily formed and 
exist inside a nexus of social influences which determine their 
lives. Linguistic theorists also argued that our view of reality is 
created through and limited by our language. We cannot see 
beyond the assumptions in the framework of the semantic and 
grammatical structures we have absorbed from our parents and 
our cultures. 

Gene Theory & Neuroscience 

Modern genetics and neuroscience often deny our autonomy 
in a much more direct way. According to geneticists such as 
Richard Dawkins, we - our bodies and minds - exist as ‘carriers’ 
for our genes, to enable them to survive and replicate. Every- 
thing we do is determined by and is on behalf of our genes. Our 
behaviour is either the result of our own instinctive - and there- 


fore unchosen - desire to increase our reproductive success, or 
else is the instinctive result of traits selected and developed in 
our ancestors because they provided some survival advantage. 

So the reason why some of us feel driven to gain success in 
fields like politics and creativity, is because success makes us 
more attractive to the opposite sex, and so increases our repro- 
ductive possibilities; or, for example, according to Steven 
Pinker, the reason we find lush countryside landscapes beautiful 
is because for our ancestors such vistas represented a plentiful 
supply of resources to foster their survival, so nature selected 
those who were drawn to such landscapes. 

In much neuroscience, brain activity - that is, the behaviour 
of neuronal networks and brain chemicals - play a similar 
causal role to genes. Your moods, your desires, and your 
behaviour, are determined by the levels of various brain chemi- 
cals such as serotonin or dopamine, or by the automatic activa- 
tion of neuronal networks which predispose you to certain 
traits or impulses. If you feel depressed, it’s because of a low 
level of serotonin. If you are psychopathic, it’s because areas of 
your ventromedial prefrontal cortex are less active than 
normal. If you are a Born Again Christian, it’s because you 
have a smaller than normal hippocampus. (The latter two are 
actual neuroscientific hypotheses.) 

These versions of both contemporary gene theory and neu- 
roscience are what might be called ‘can’t help’ approaches: we 
‘can’t help’ being depressive, psychopathic, religious, racist, 
polygamous (if you are a male), and so forth, because our genes 
have programmed us to be so, or because we have been biolog- 
ically burdened with the brain chemistry or neural networks 
associated with that behaviour. 

Harnessing Free Will 

What is the root of these assaults on our autonomy? Why 
do intellectuals and scientists feel such a strong impulse to 
show us that we are powerless, controlled by forces beyond our 
own control? 

Perhaps it’s an unconscious desire to abdicate responsibility. 
Perhaps the modern world has become so complex and stress- 
ful that scientists and philosophers feel an impulse to retreat 
from responsibility, to pretend that we have no control over 
the chaos. I wouldn’t go so far myself, but a conspiracy theorist 
might argue (and some already have) that this autonomy-denial 
is a form of oppression - an attempt by the intellectual elite to 
keep us down, convincing us that we are powerless so that we 
won’t challenge their authority. More rationally, the rash of 
free will denial may be related to the desire to prove that there 
is no ‘self’. Free will is, of course, one of the strongest features 
of the self. If you believe that inside our mental space there is 
‘no one there’ - that our sense of self is ‘just an illusion’, which 
itself is a mere side-effect of neurological processes - then you 
have to believe that the self’s free will is an illusion, too. 
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Free Will 


Yet no matter what the motivation, one is tempted to reply 
to these assaults on free will in the same way that the eigh- 
teenth century author Doctor Johnson responded to George 
Berkeley’s arguments that matter was a mental phenomenon: 
he shouted “I refute it thus!” as he kicked a stone. Johnson 
could have used the same method to illustrate the denial of 
determinism and his capacity for free will. It’s difficult for 
anyone to persuasively argue that we don’t have free will when 
our everyday experience is that there are always a variety of 
choices of thoughts and actions in front of us, like a pack of 
cards spread for us to pick from, and we feel we have the free- 
dom to choose any of them, and to change our minds at any 
point. After all, whenever you read a book or listen to a lecture 
claiming that there is no such thing as free will, you’re free to 
close the book, or to throw a rotten tomato at the lecturer. 

One of the problems is that scientists, and philosophers, 
often tend towards absolutism. Geneticists may argue that 
behaviour is completely determined by our genes; neuroscien- 
tists that behaviour is completely determined by brain activity; 
social constructionists and behaviourists may argue that social 
and environmental forces completely determine our behaviour, 
and so forth. But in my view, it’s more sensible to be democra- 
tic than absolutist: it’s likely that all of these factors have some 
influence on our behaviour. They all affect us to some degree. 
But none of them individually, nor all of them together, are 
completely dominant. 

I believe the same is true of free will. The conscious self is 
not an authoritarian dictator; but it isn’t a slave either. Rather, 
our free will is another factor or force amongst this chaotic 
coalition of influences. The upshot of that is that no matter 
what social and environmental forces influence me, no matter 



what genes or brain structure I’ve inherited from my parents, 
I’m in here too, and I can decide whether to kick the stone or 
not, and, generally speaking, how I react to the world. 

Freedom Strikes Back 

Interestingly, some popular neuroscientific ideas about the 
limitations of free will are being contradicted by neuroscience 
itself. For instance, recent research has shown that rather than 
being fixed, our brain structure is very flexible, and continually 
changing: the brain is not hard-wired but soft-wired. The rela- 
tively new field of neuroplasticity shows that practicing habits 
or behaviours brings real physical changes to the parts of the 
brain associated with those activities. For example, if you begin 
to learn to play the piano, you will develop more neural con- 
nections, and perhaps, through the process of neurogenesis, 
even more brain cells themselves, in the parts of the brain asso- 
ciated with motor activity - the motor cortex and cerebellum - 
and musical perception - in the temporal lobes. Or if you medi- 
tate regularly for years, you will develop more ‘gray matter’ in 
the areas associated with attention, concentration and compas- 
sion - in the frontal lobes. So in this sense, rather than being 
completely controlled by our brains, we have control over them. 

Rigid determinism in gene theory is similarly contradicted 
by recent findings in genetics. The field of epigenetics shows 
that the genetic structures we inherit from our parents don’t 
remain fixed throughout our lives either, but are altered by our 
life experiences, so that the biology we pass on to our children 
will be different from that we inherited. For example, experi- 
ments training mice to develop an aversion to a particular 
smell have shown that this aversion was genetically passed 
down to their offspring, who became two hundred times more 
sensitive to the smell than other mice. This new behaviour is 
reflected in changes to both the genes and brain structure of 
the mice. Similarly, in human beings, studies show that twins 
exposed to very different environments and experiences show 
striking differences in their DNA in later life. Or, in a Swedish 
study of the descendants of a population which endured 
famine in the Nineteenth Century, it was found that the men 
had inherited a much stronger than normal resistance to car- 
diovascular disease, whilst those women descended from 
women who had been exposed to the famine while in the 
womb had a shorter than average life span. 

One application of these findings would be to actively take 
responsibility for our genes, knowing that the health and well- 
being of our descendants depends on them. We could make a 
conscious effort to live positively, to be free of trauma and 
stress, and undergo as many positive and rich experiences as 
possible, to ensure that the genetic inheritance we pass on is as 
ideal as possible. It could be said that we have the capacity to 
control our genes rather than them just controlling us. 

Increasing Free Will 

I would argue that one of the most important tasks of our 
lives is to develop more free will and autonomy. In fact, a pri- 
mary way to develop positively and begin to live more mean- 
ingfully is to transcend the influences of our environment to 
become more oriented towards who we authentically are. 

As humanistic psychology suggests, we have innate poten- 
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rials and characteristics that are independent of external factors, 
even if this aspect of us may be so obscured from us that we can 
barely see it. To humanistic psychology, our task is to allow that 
part of us to express itself more fully - which often means over- 
riding adverse cultural and social influences. The same thinking 
applies to genes and brain chemistry too. They may predispose 
us to certain types of behaviour, but we can resist those influ- 
ences, to control and even re-mould our behaviour. It’s by no 
means easy, but we can overcome our programming. We don’t 
have to blindly follow the environmental, genetic and neuro- 
logical instructions we were born with. We can with resolve 
increase the quotient of autonomy with which we were born, to 
the extent that it becomes more powerful than our genetics, 
neurology, or the environment. (Strangely, despite his other- 
wise apparently rigid genetic determinism, Dawkins agrees with 
this assessment of our potential, stating that humans are the only 
beings who have the power to ignore the dictates of their genes.) 

Paths To Autonomy 

Perhaps many people do seem to be largely the products of 
their environments and biological inheritance. But I would 
argue that whatever the term ‘greatness’ means, it is usually 
manifested by those who have exercised their autonomy to a 
considerable degree, to significantly free themselves from exter- 
nal influences. These are usually people who have used their 
strong will-power to harness their autonomy and self-discipline 
to expand themselves and develop a high level of skill and 
expertise, to actualise their innate potential, and so become 
more than the sum of their influences. 


In a sense, this is only an extension of what every human 
being ideally does as they move from childhood to adulthood: to 
develop more self-control and autonomy. As we move through 
childhood, with the help of our parents, we hopefully begin to 
control our impulses and desires. For example, we learn that we 
can’t have everything exactly when we want it, and so learn to 
delay gratification, developing self-control. As we need less care 
and attention from our parents, we exercise more autonomy, 
learn to make more decisions for ourselves and to follow our 
own interests and goals. In this sense, human development is a 
process of becoming less bound by biological and environmental 
influences and gain more free will and autonomy. And ideally, 
this process should continue throughout our lives. 

Spiritual development can also be seen as a process of gaining 
increased autonomy. For example, many Eastern spiritual tradi- 
tions, such as Buddhism or yoga, place great emphasis on self- 
discipline and self-control: control of our own behaviour, so that 
we no longer cause harm to others; control of our desires, so 
that we no longer lust after physical pleasures; control of our 
thoughts, so that we can quieten the mind through meditation, 
and so on. In some traditions, spiritual development is seen as 
a process of ‘taming’ the body and mind, and this is, of course, 
only possible through intense self-discipline, requiring self- 
control. Although it can sometimes occur suddenly and spon- 
taneously, the deep serenity and intensified awareness of spiri- 
tual awakening is usually the culmination of a long process of 
increasing our innate quotient of personal freedom to the 
point where our minds become the dominant influence. When 
spiritually awakened people are referred to as ‘masters’, this 
could easily refer to them as being masters of themselves. 

In Western philosophy, Friedrich Nietzsche meant some- 
thing similar with his concept of ‘self-overcoming’. Nietszche 
spoke disparagingly of the ‘Ultimate Man’, who is completely 
satisfied with himself as he is and strives only to make his life 
as comfortable and pleasurable as possible. But in reality, says 
Nietzsche, human nature is not fixed or finished. Human 
beings are part of an evolutionary process - not a goal, but a 
bridge - “a rope fastened between animal and Superman” 

(' Thus Spake Zarathustra, 1891). The potential Superman is the 
human being who is not self-satisfied, who has the urge to 
‘overcome himself.’ For him, life is an attempt at bridging the 
gulf between animal and superman. 

Liberating Freedom 

We all possess a degree of freedom, and we all have the 
capacity to extend the degree of freedom we’re bequeathed - 
to become less dominated by our genes, our brain chemistry, 
and the society and wider environment into which we’re born. 
We are all potentially much more powerful than we have been 
led to believe, even to the extent of being able to alter or even 
control the forces that have been supposed to completely con- 
trol us. And to a large extent our well-being, our achievements 
and our sense of meaning in life depend on this. The more you 
exercise and increase your freedom, the more meaningful and 
fulfilling your life will be. 

© DR STEVE TAYLOR 2016 

Steve Taylor is a Senior Lecturer in Psychology at Leeds Beckett 
University , UK. 
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Leibniz & the infinite Mechanism of Life 

peers into the infinity inside all organisms, including us. 


F ar from shunning the infinite as his philosophical prede- 
cessors Pascal and Descartes had done, Gottfried Wil- 
helm Leibniz (1646-1716) embraced and celebrated it, 
seeing it as a mark of the divine. According to him, the infinite 
permeated reality, in the microscopic as well as in the infinitely 
large, in such a manner that “every particle of the universe 
contains a world of an infinity of creatures” (Leibniz, Collected 
Papers and Letters, Series 6, Volume 4, 1647-8). 

Leibniz was writing at a time of intellectual 
upheaval. The early Seventeenth Century had 
ushered in an era of scientific discoveries and 
innovations - an era in which mechanism , as 
exemplified by clockwork, had emerged as the 
privileged conceptual tool through which to 
elucidate and grasp the cosmos, the state, 
and even the human body. The application 
of this mechanized world picture to life was 
pioneered by Rene Descartes, who in his Trea 
tise on Man of 1637 effectively equated living 
bodies to complex automata. Descartes could 
no difference between the machines built by artisans 
and the various bodies composed by nature alone.” (p.50). 

Leibniz felt that the moderns had erred in ascribing this 
godless model to life itself. He set out to restore the unique- 
ness of life by positing that infinity was its defining feature. For 
Leibniz, even in their smallest parts organisms were machines 
- and therefore were machines ad infinitum, akin to onions 
that could never be completely peeled. Organisms preserved 
their infinitely nested mechanical structure, and always 
remained “the same machine” throughout the various changes 
they underwent, “being merely transformed through different 
enfoldings.” (Leibniz, New System of Nature, 1695). Moreover, 
only the particular kind of infinity displayed by natural organ- 
isms yielded true unity - which unity in turn endowed them 
with sensation, perception and consciousness (Letter to Sophie 
and Elizabeth Charlotte, November 1696). Each was animated 
by an “always subsisting unity” {ibid) - a primitive communica- 
tions network which also expressed the activity of all the 
machines nested in it, unfolding in concert with them. Within 
this mechanism, both material and spiritual realms developed 
in perfect correspondence whilst never directly interacting, in 
‘pre-established harmony’. By contrast, even the most artfully 
assembled artificial machine could never hope to overcome its 
essential state of being aggregated from parts. So more than 
three centuries before debates surrounding artificial intelli- 
gence, Leibniz had already warned of the inherently noncon- 
scious nature of artificial machines: although they might 
behave as if animated by a unifying spiritual force, they would 
still be essentially soulless. 

The infinitely entangled structure of natural machines also 
founds their indestructibility. Birth and death emerge as mere 
developments and envelopments of a vast living machinery 
which, while imperceptible to us, radiate throughout the uni- 


verse and are preserved for all eternity. In a passage which may 
provide us with some solace, Leibniz elaborated that “A natural 
machine can never be absolutely destroyed just as it can never 
absolutely begin, but it only decreases or increases, enfolds or 
unfolds, always preserving in itself some degree of life [vitalitas\ 
or, if you prefer, some degree of primitive activity [actuositas] ” 
{On Body and Force, Against the Cartesians, 1702). 

Crucially, Leibniz s theory of organism provides us with an 
insight into the kind of paradoxical infinity which drove 
much of his thought process, and which he deployed 
throughout his system. From his linguistic investi- 
gations to his history of the Earth, infinity for 
Leibniz is never abstract or quantitative, but thor- 
oughly embodied, continuous, and infinitely 
nested (except in his mathematical investigations, 
where he intentionally adopts a fictitious reading 
f of infinity for practical purposes). In its incarnation 
in this way, infinity cannot be disassociated from 
some kind of unity. As Leibniz himself often conceded, 
“My meditations turn on two things, namely unity and 
infinity.” Indeed, within divinely-inspired reality, the connec- 
tion between infinity and unity was not one of simple 
dichotomy, but of interdependence and variety. Indeed, even so- 
called ‘finite’ human creatures were infinite in their own way. 

Leibniz’s theory of organism is also emblematic of his 
broader modus operandi, which involved shunning radical distinc- 
tions in favour of subde variations. Far from rejecting mecha- 
nism out of hand, Leibniz co-opted it, reworking it to suit his 
own purposes. For him, organism referred to an organizational 
principle rather than a particularily biological sort of stuff: 
“Organism, that is to say order and artifice, is something essen- 
tial to matter, produced and arranged by the sovereign wisdom.” 
(Leibniz, Philosophical Letters, vol III, ed C.I. Gerhardt, p.340). 
Living beings were thus subjected to a particular variety of 
mechanism, which unfolded infinitely and dynamically. Ulti- 
mately, in the “infinite subtlety of their artifice,” natural 
machines were borne out of divine wisdom, which itself was sep- 
arated from us by an “immense distance” {New System of Nature). 

Leibniz’s understanding of organism would be echoed many 
years later by the physicist Erwin Schrodinger in the final sec- 
tion of his famous 1 944 essay, What is Life?, which addressed 
‘The Relation between Clockwork and Organism’: 

“It needs no poetic imagination but only clear and sober scientific reflec- 
tion to recognize that we are here obviously faced with events whose regu- 
lar and lawful unfolding is guided by a ‘mechanism’... producing events 
which are a paragon of orderliness. Whether we find it astonishing or 
whether we find it quite plausible that a small but highly organized group 
of atoms be capable of acting in this manner, the situation is unprece- 
dented; it is unknown anywhere else except in living matter.” 

©AUDREY BOROWSKI 2016 

Audrey Borowski graduated from Oxford and is doing a PhD in the 
History of Ideas. She’s interested in the history of linguistic thought. 
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Herder & Human Identity 

Brian King says that to understand the herd, you need a Herder. 


O ne question about human nature is whether it is the 

same for all people at all times, or whether it is funda- 
mentally different in different cultures or historical 
periods. The argument that it is everywhere the same is 
implicit in the evolutionary view, since we all share common 
ancestors; but it has a longer pedigree than that. Plato’s 
account of the soul assumes that it applies to all men; Hume 
believed that “mankind is so much the same in all times and 
places that history informs us of nothing new or strange”; and 
the philosophers of the Enlightenment tended to see human 
truths in universal terms because they felt that the most signif- 
icant aspect of human nature was rationality, which they 
observed to be evenly distributed throughout the world. How- 
ever other thinkers, such as German philosopher Johann Got- 
tfried von Herder (1744-1803) thought that peoples from dif- 
ferent historical periods and cultures vary so much in their 
concepts and beliefs that human nature is radically different in 
different cultures. 

This idea originates from two basic observations. The first is 
that the need to belong to a group is as basic a need in humans 
as the need for food. Herder adapts Aristotle’s idea that man is 
a political animal, and takes it as a natural law that man is by 
destiny a creature of the herd, of society. And that, for Herder, 
is about it as regards any universal nature man has. The second 
basic view of Herder’s is that man’s values and sense of himself 
are passed on culturally, specifically by language. 

Personal Development 

In his Essay on the Origin of Language (1772), Herder claims 
that the difference between humans and animals lies in the 
finality of purpose in animals and the developmental nature of 
purpose in man. “The bee was a bee as soon as it built its first 
cell,” he wrote, “but a person was not human until he had 
achieved completeness. People continued to grow as long as 
they lived... We are always in process, unsettled, unsatiated. 
The essence of our life is never satisfaction, rather always pro- 
gression, and we have never been human until we have lived to 
the end.” 

So according to Herder, we are always moving towards our 
true nature: our nature is a kind of project for us to fulfil. This 
seems to imply that your development and growth as a person is 
something that continues, or should continue, throughout your 
life. (A similar sentiment is echoed by Bob Dylan when he sings 
“He not busy being bom is busy dying” in ‘It’s Alright Ma, I’m 
Only Bleeding’). Herder, then, is saying that we have no set 
human nature except in so far as we are social creatures. 

A critic might respond that this simply means that we are 
always unsatiated. But Herder is no existentialist, advocating 
that we should each individualistically fulfil our own destiny. 
Instead he argues that our movement towards becoming who 
we are, our identity, is largely determined by our cultural envi- 
ronment and the shared language that conveys that culture’s 


values to us. Becoming someone is principally (but not only) a 
collectivist thing; as Kwame Appiah says, “the individual iden- 
tity. . . is likely to have what Herder would have seen as a national 
identity as a component of its collective dimension” ( The Ethics of 
Identity, 2005). So although Herder does see that each person 
has an original way of being human and that he ought to be true 
to himself ( a basic existentialist idea), he also sees that an essen- 
tial part of a person’s identity is handed down to him through his 
culture, and is therefore not a matter of choice. 

For Herder, each nation is separate, distinguished by cli- 
mate, education, custom, tradition, and heredity. He claims 
that Providence “wonderfully separated nationalities not only 
by woods and mountains, seas and deserts, rivers and climates, 
but more particularly by languages, inclinations and charac- 
ters.” He emphasized the importance of national culture in the 
formation of one’s identity and nature by saying, “he that has 
lost his patriotic spirit has lost himself and the whole world 
about himself’ whilst teaching that “in a certain sense every 
human perfection is national.” 

So for Herder, becoming someone involves a person grow- 
ing and learning to fully identify with his or her culture and 
values. That is a large part of a person’s ‘true’ nature. He 
attaches great importance to culture and also national identity, 
as transmitted through language - that most basic and essential 
of all human capacities. 

The process of passing on values occurs in families at first. 

By teaching children language, a family’s manner of thinking 
and set of values are developed and preserved in them. Then 
values are passed on through larger units such as schools, and 
eventually through societies or nations, the largest units that 
identify with the language. Each community or nation has its 
own language, unique tradition and history, which shapes the 
lives and values, the art and ideas, the activities and leisure pur- 
suits of its inhabitants - its culture - and makes them the 
people they are - gives them their identity. 

To a certain extent Herder is anticipating the Sapir-Whorf 
hypothesis that language determines thought and behaviour. In 
1929 Edward Sapir said, “The fact of the matter is that the 
‘real world’ is to a large extent unconsciously built upon the 
language habits of the group. No two languages are ever suffi- 
ciently similar to be considered as representing the same social 
reality. The worlds in which different societies live are distinct 
worlds, not merely the same world with different labels 
attached... We see and hear and otherwise experience very 
largely as we do because the language habits of our community 
predispose certain choices of interpretation.” (From a 1929 
article entitled ‘The Status of Linguistics as a Science’ in Lan- 
guage Vol 5, No 4). This ‘mould theory’ of language does not 
just say that our thoughts are determined by our language, but 
that our very culture, values and ways of perceiving the world 
are moulded by the language in which we learn them, and that 
our ability to think outside the culture is therefore limited, if 
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not impossible. Herder would have agreed: for him, our nature 
and identity are acquired through learning our values as 
expressed to us through language. 

Herder's Neusprach 

Many would see as dangerous the notion that language use 
and the attendant culture determine one’s values and limit 
effective criticism of the culture, since this appears to be a 
recipe for totalitarian success. 

Many regimes throughout history have attempted to mould 
peoples’ values and identities through their cultures, with vari- 
ous degrees of success - the medieval Catholic Church and the 
communist regimes of the Twentieth Century are arguably 
instances of this. Some might also argue that contemporary 
Western society’s insistence on liberal individualism and its 
materialism is also a more subtle version; after all, advertising 
is not just promoting a product but a way of life and a set of 
values that attend that way of life. 

In his novel 1984, George Orwell portrayed a totalitarian 
society that controlled language itself. The Party promotes a 
specially invented, highly restricted language called ‘Newspeak’, 
which was founded on the idea that if there are no words for a 
concept it cannot be thought. Hence words like ‘freedom’ were 
omitted from its vocabulary, to make the idea unthinkable, so 
that people were less likely to make ‘unreasonable’ demands and 
rebel. Similarly words like ‘thoughtcrime’ were introduced to 
make this concept appear real and threatening. 

Orwell writes the following in his ‘Principles of Newspeak’ 
appendix to 1984: 

“The purpose of Newspeak was not only to provide a medium of expression 
for the worldview and mental habits proper... but to make all other modes of 
thought impossible. It was intended that when Newspeak had been adopted 
once and for all and Oldspeak forgotten, a heretical thought - that is, a 
thought diverging from the principles of [the Party’s worldview] - should be 
literally unthinkable... [Newspeak’s] vocabulary was so constructed as to give 
exact and often very subtle expression to every meaning that a Party member 
could properly wish to express, while excluding all other meanings and also 
the possibility of arriving at them by indirect methods. This was done pardy 
by the invention of new words, but chiefly by eliminating undesirable words 
and stripping such words as remained of unorthodox meanings, and so far as 
possible of all secondary meaning whatever... Newspeak was designed not to 
extend but to diminish the range of thought, and this purpose was indirectly 
assisted by cutting the choice of words down to a minimum.” 

The question presented here is how far our ability to think 
is dependent on the extent of our vocabulary. Are less well 
educated people easier to be made to conform? Can regimes 
manipulate peoples’ values so thoroughly, or does something 
more basic come through to undermine its attempts? And, if 
so, where do these more basic values come from, if not from 
culture and language? Is there something in our human nature 
that’s more fundamental? 

Universality versus Relativity 

There are further counterpoints to Herder’s view to con- 
sider. If cultures alone generate values and tastes, how can 
Western people like, say, Chinese art, when they have not been 


brought up in that tradition? Similarly, why are certain cultural 
items, such as songs, sports, or films, popular across a wide vari- 
ety of cultures? What does this imply about cultural values? 

It could be argued that Herder is exaggerating the differ- 
ences between cultures. Two observations serve to show that 
there is a great deal of shared values throughout the world. 

One is that we have international events, such as music festi- 
vals or football tournaments, where common values or perhaps 
even universal values are clearly shared; the other is that study 
of ancient civilisations (for instance, the over 4,000-year-old 
Sumerian civilisation) reveal people having very similar con- 
cerns and values as our own. 

Herder’s view is a cultural relativist one in that he maintains 
that since each culture originates its values, it can only be 
judged on its own terms. And since there are no external, objec- 
tive, universal values by which anyone can judge a culture, one 
culture is as ‘valid’ as any other. His cultural relativist position is 
confirmed by the following statement: “every nation bears in 
itself the standard of its perfection, totally independent of all 
comparison with that of others” for “do not nationalities differ 
in everything, in poetry, in appearance, in tastes, in usages, cus- 
toms and languages?” As he says, “each nationality contains its 
centre of happiness within itself, as a bullet the centre of grav- 
ity.” So each society is self-contained as regards its values; one 
society cannot be ‘superior’ to another and, by implication, one 
society cannot through time progress to being a ‘better’ one. 
Herder condemns those who would judge another culture by 
some alleged universal standard by saying, “the savage who 
loves himself, his wife and child with quiet joy and glows with 
joy at the limited activity of his tribe as for his own life, is in my 
opinion a more real being than that cultivated shadow who is 
enraptured with the shadow of the whole species.” 

‘True’ people therefore are not completely self-created (as 
many existentialists would say) but are mainly the products of 
tradition and custom. So, the intellectual who tries to see 
things from the perspective of universal truths and is critical of 
their own society’s customs and traditions (Herder was attack- 
ing the Enlightenment philosophers here) is less ‘real’ than 
someone who is brought up in the narrow conventions of his 
society and just accepts and values what his family and society 
have told him to. What we would nowadays call philosophers 
would not fully be people, according to Herder! 

Conclusion 

In a way, Herder is turning Plato on his head by saying that 
the ordinary uncritical man is more fully human than the 
philosopher: that the man who stays in Plato’s famous Cave of 
illusion is more fully human than the one who tries to escape. 
Herder was one of the first to see the ordinary man as some- 
thing more than just ‘the rabble’ or ‘the mob’. However, his 
praise of the dignity of a nation’s common people ( ‘ das Volk') 
was a forerunner of Twentieth Century perversions of that 
idea, which in the name of the state attempted to produce mass 
‘democracies’ of mob rule, as the Nazis did. 

© BRIAN KING 2016 
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How Nietzsche Inspired Dali 

Magdalena Scholle looks for Apollonian and Dionysian traits in Salvador Dali's art. 


“Even in the matter of moustaches I was going to surpass Nietzsche! 

Mine would not be depressing, catastrophic, burdened by Wagnerian 
music and mist. No! It would be line-thin, imperialistic, ultra-rationalistic, 
and pointing towards heaven, like the vertical mysticism, like the vertical 
Spanish syndicates.” Salvador Dali, Diaiy of a Genius, 1963, p. 1 7 

“Yes, it is in the Spanish manner that I always sign my mad games! With 
blood, the way Nietzsche wanted it!” Diary of a Genius, p.40 

F riedrich Nietzsche was undoubtedly one of the most 
controversial and influential philosophers of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. Among his many works, 
his first, The Birth of Tragedy ( Die Geburt derTragedie, 1872), 
deserves the special attention of art critics, because here the 
German philosopher introduced the concept that two oppos- 
ing forces, the Apollonian and Dionysian, inspire all artistic 
creation. The dichotomy proposed by Nietzsche here is an 
attempt to interpret the world in two ways and also indicates 
the existence of two different concepts of truth and morality: 
absolute and relative. 

Nietzsche’s books were read and commented upon by 
famous writers, philosophers and artists. In particular, the 
Catalan Surrealist painter, Salvador Dali, was familiar with his 
most prominent works. Reading Dalis Diary of a Genius, we 
can see that he knew the contents of The Birth of Tragedy very 
well. The fact that here Dali repeatedly refers both to Niet- 
zsche’s philosophy generally and to his concept of art in partic- 
ular, shows that the artist was heavily inspired by Nietzschean 
ideas. I wish to explore this influence in this article. 

Nietzsche's Two Spirits of Art 

“The continuous evolution of art is bound up with the duality of the 
Apolline and the Dionysiac in much the same way as reproduction 
depends on there being two sexes.” The Birth of Tragedy, p.14 

According to Nietzsche in The 
Birth of Tragedy, art is a product 
of the dynamic conflict between 
two elements at work in culture: 
the Dionysian and Apollonian. 
He drew these terms from the 
names of the two gods from the 
Greek pantheon. It is worth 
noting that in the Greek tradi- 
tion, Dionysus and Apollo were 
not considered enemies or 
opposing forces. But Nietzsche 
perceived a contrary nature in 
them - which seems reasonable, 
because these two gods embod- 
ied almost opposite personality 
The Belvedere Apollo types. Apollo was the god of 


poetry, art, music, and medicine, light and order, and in gen- 
eral, the harmony of the world. He was considered a symbol of 
perfect beauty, self-control, progress, balance, peace, rational- 
ity, logical thinking, moderation, and behavior in accordance 
with designated rules. The Apollonian attitude is well 
expressed by the maxims of the Delphic Oracle: ‘Obey the 
law’; ‘Think as a mortal’; ‘Control yourself’; ‘Control anger’; 
‘Cling to discipline’; ‘Control the eye’; ‘Pursue harmony’. In 
contrast, Dionysus was the god of wild nature, the patron of 
virile and fertile forces, a symbol of a rakish lifestyle, wine, reli- 
gious ecstasy, absurdity, emotions, passion, vitality, instincts, and 
irrationality. To Nietzsche he represents a dynamic life-giving 
power that breaks all the barriers and limitations established by 
the law, and breaks down all harmony. 

Nietzsche pointed out that by following the Apollonian cur- 
rent in art, an artist surrenders to generally-accepted artistic 
principles - that is, he or she seeks to illustrate beauty and 
excellence through the standard formulas of the culture, and in 
this way, the artist is trying to beautify or idealise reality. Niet- 
zsche was in no doubt that if an artist chooses such a con- 
formist attitude, they depart from true nature, and even oppose 
reality: and the Apollonian perspective is not only against 
nature, it is against life and all its true manifestations. Accord- 
ing to Nietzsche, a continual state of balance, moderation, sim- 
plicity, and order, is an illusory, fictitious vision of the world. In 
his view the principles of harmony, order, and perfect symme- 
try never dominate in nature, which is always chaotic, disor- 
dered, and variable. The desire for continual harmony comes 
from weakness and from a fear of real life. 

Nietzsche’s concept of art is closely associated with his philos- 
ophy of life. Nietzsche often stressed that human life itself is the 
highest good. It is moreover a biological fact, because man is a cor- 
poreal being. Spiritual life is only an offshoot of bodily life, and a 
‘disembodied’ spirituality is merely a place of refuge for the weak. 
Weak people need morality, inhibitions, and laws because they 
are not strong enough to live in the 
fullness of life. 

On the other hand, Nietzsche 
noted that the human mind is unable 
to grasp an ever-changing reality, 
because reality is not a system. So 
man tries to impose a framework on 
reality in order to organize, general- 
ize, simplify, and inhibit nature. 

These actions produce a the picture 
of reality that is manageable, but 
somewhat distorted. 

Nietzsche accordingly believed 
that the artist should not be afraid 
to shatter this scheme of organiza- 
tion. Instead, the artist should stand 
beyond limitations and moral Michelangelo's Bacchus (Dionysus) 



The Belvedere Apollo 
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schemas, should eschew the desire to escape into ideals, and 
should open him- or herself up to the power and dynamics of 
life. Nietzsche repeatedly emphasized that life’s true essence is 
devoid of rules and restrictions, and that this is the first and 
absolute truth for existence (instead of God or morality, for 
example). Thus the Dionysian attitude seems consistent with 
Nietzsche’s concept of nature. The Dionysian understanding is 
that the world “is beyond definition, or limitation.” The 
drunken worshippers of Dionysus are united with the energy 
of the turbulent flow of life. An artist following the Dionysian 
path, which is characterized by unbounded creativity, will not 
be afraid to push the boundaries of morality or cultural norms, 
and will instead follow the voice of his or her nature and 
impulses, which may oppose the prevailing rules, laws and 
conventions. Dionysian art is characteristically affirmative, 
dominant, irrational, and full of dynamism and internal ten- 
sions. It confirms the value of unfiltered natural impulses. It 
does not naively see the world through rose-tinted glasses. 
Rather, it accepts the shape of life as it is, and agrees to be 
bound by unknown fate. Enchantment with life, a sense of the 
magnificence of life, and the joy of life, are also typical, and 
address the need to be reconciled with the transience and 
fragility of human life, and the arbitrariness of catastrophe. We 
can say that art of a Dionysian nature genuinely speaks life’s 
voice. Or as a reviewer of Picasso on the website kunstpedia.com 
vividly puts it, the Dionysian “represents the unvarnished truth 
at the heart of existence: a ‘storm’ that destroys all polarity and 
antitheses and reveals the primordial unity at the heart of 
earthly existence.” 

Certainly Nietzsche understood life dynamically. He 
believed that a person must know not only how to survive, but 
also how to develop in life. He advocated an attitude of con- 
scious affirmation, breaking the resistance of the world, and 
sensing the growth of one’s own power. To him a person 
should accept reality as it is in the current moment, and expe- 
rience it as best he or she can. He also had no doubt that art 
can influence the destiny of people. It can ennoble them, it can 
be a remedy for or respite from the nuisances of life, and it can 
help one reconcile with the drama of human existence, and 
with one’s fate. By practicing art we can transform the world, 
or participate in the process of its re-creation. In this sense, art 
can have a definite impact both on our lives and on the history 
of the world. 

This is actually possible in either a Dionysian or an Apollon- 
ian way. To choose the Apollonian path is to cultivate the desire 
to create a perfect world, with ideal forms and classical beauty. 
To choose the Dionysian path is to cultivate a triumphant affir- 
mation of life as it is, recognizing and accepting all of life, 
including its horrors and its darkest aspects. Although Niet- 
zsche especially valued the Dionysian attitude, seeing in it the 
source of everything powerful and creative, he claimed that the 
highest product of society is the creative genius who miracu- 
lously merges Dionysian and Apollonian values. So although 
the Apollonian and Dionysian spirits seem to be in opposition 
to each other, their cooperation is possible. For instance, he 
noted that the Greeks loved beauty and admired the perfection 
of form, but that in this love there also lay an overflowing, 
formless stream of instincts, impulses and passions. And accord- 


ing to Nietzsche, the Apollonian and Dionysian were paired in 
that archetype of brilliant art, Athenian tragedy - hence the 
title of his first book. 

For Nietzsche, the genius, the exceptional artist, would be 
someone who rises above mediocrity by following the 
strengths of life, as well as by utilising ideas of harmony and 
beauty. They would not be afraid to break the existing stereo- 
types, and would not fear to be dangerous to the existing cul- 
ture. With this in mind, we can ask, did Salvador Dali, this 
artist front Figueres, live up to the challenge of genius? 

Dali the Nietzschean Genius? 

“The Nietzschean Dionysus accompanied me everywhere like a patient 
governess.” Diary of a Genius , p.2 1. 

“Since Dionysius the Areopagite, nobody in the West, neither Leonardo 
da Vinci nor Paracelsus, nor Goethe nor Nietzsche, has been in deeper 
communion with the cosmos than Dali. To grant man access to the cre- 
ative process, to nourish cosmic and social life - that is the role of the 
artist” Georges Mathieu, from a letter reprinted in Diary of a Genius, p.171. 

In the world of philosophy Nietzsche was considered a 
maverick, and he tragically ended up insane. Similarly, in the 
world of art, Salvador Dali was seen as a problematic artist, 
and an eccentric. 



A 1998 Philosophy Now cover featuring Dali's 
The Disintegration of The Persistence of Memory (1954) 
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Dali repeatedly refers to Nietzsche’s works in his Diary of a 
Genius. No doubt every reader of it will gain the impression 
that the Catalan artist was fascinated by the philosophy of 
Nietzsche and with his character. He even grew his mustache 
to show his connection with the German philosopher (see the 
quote at the beginning of this article). 

In his Diary , Dali emphasizes that Nietzsche’s Thus Spoke 
Zarathustra (1881) drove him to atheism and the rejection of 
Christian virtues, and contributed to the development of his 
anti-social instinct and lack of family feeling. Apparently, for 
Dali, the four years before his exclusion from his family were a 
state of extreme ‘spiritual subversion’: “To me those years were 
truly Nietzschean” (p. 1 8). Dali’s admiration of Nietzschean 
philosophy was so great that he called himself “the Nietzsche 
of the irrational” (p.23). It is also worth noting that the title of 
his diary suggests that the artist not only aspired to be a genius 
according to the German philosopher’s definition, but felt that 
he actually was one: “Some day. . . people will be forced to take 
an interest in my work” (p.43) or “My brain becomes normal 
again though I am still a genius” (p.186). 

However, it is difficult to precisely pin down what Dali 
wanted to suggest in claiming a connection with Nietzsche. 
Did he really appropriate Nietzsche’s philosophy? Or rather, 
did the artist behaved abnormally because he wanted excite- 
ment and wide publicity? Did he make himself out to be a 
madman and weirdo only for financial reasons, rather than out 
of philosophical agreement over an innate Dionysian impulse? 

Regardless of how these questions are answered, Nietzsche’s 
thoughts and ideas do seem to fit well with the basic ideas of 
Surrealism, the art movement to which the Spanish artist 
belonged and loved most. One of the main ideas of Surrealism 
is the visual expression of internal perceptions. Artists of this 
style are also trying to create images that disturb the logical 
sense of reality. Since they cross the borderline between con- 
sciousness and dream, fantasy, or hallucination, their visions are 
often grotesque, and a complete move away from rationality. 

In viewing Dali’s paintings and sculptures, we can see that 
we are participating in thought experiments with the artist. His 
strange works are clearly opposed to realism, and full of dream- 
like landscapes and deformities. There are erotic, even lustful, 
threads. In his works we also often perceive an exaltation of the 
demonic: destruction, deformity, ugliness. There are themes of 
revolution, brutality, violence, cruelty, sexual perversion, and 
subversion. There is no doubt that the art of Salvador Dali 
departs from the classical idea of beauty. In this sense, we can 
say that Dali moved away from academic art, which is usually 


rooted in the Apollonian camp, since it refers to the human 
desire for order and rationality, and into the Dionysian. As Dali 
wrote, “That was the great lesson taught by ancient Greece, a 
lesson, that I believe was first revealed to us by Friedrich Niet- 
zsche. Because if it is true that Apollonian spirit in Greece 
reached the highest universal level, it is even more true that the 
Dionysian spirit surpassed all excess and all outrage” (p.102). 
Certainly Dali was a master of Surrealism and a follower of the 
Dionysian attitudes: “Before my life was to become what it is 
now, an example of asceticism and virtue, I wanted to cling to 
my illusory surrealism of a polymorphous pervert, if only for 
three more minutes, like the sleeper who struggles to retain the 
last fragments of a Dionysian dream” (p.21). 

Dali developed his own unique way of perceiving the world, 
which he described as ‘the paranoid-critical revolution’. This, 
he claimed, was a spontaneous way of generating irrational 
knowledge based upon the interpretive association of delirious 
phenomena. Yet his method explicitly refers to both the main 
ideas of Surrealism, and to the Nietzschean concept of 
Dionysian art. However, although Dali clearly admired Niet- 
zsche’s ideas, one cannot assume that he uncritically accepted 
every thought of the German philosopher. For instance, he did 
not like it that Nietzsche’s concepts were contaminated by 
‘romantic irrationalism’: “I, the obsessed rationalist, was the 
only one who knew what I wanted: I was not going to submit to 
irrationality for its own sake, to the narcissistic and passive irra- 
tionality the others practiced; I would do completely the oppo- 
site, I would fight for the ‘conquest of the irrational’. In the 
meantime my friends were to let themselves be overwhelmed 
by the irrational, were to succumb, like so many others - Niet- 
zsche included - to that romantic weakness” (p. 19). It may be 
recalled that Dali grew a mustache to be similar to Nietzsche, 
but wanting to be differentiated from him, he grew it into a dif- 
ferent shape: “The important thing remains that my anti-Niet- 
zschean moustache is still pointing to heaven like the spires of 
Bourgos cathedral” (p.43). 

Dali was convinced that the weaknesses of Nietzsche’s ideas 
were related to his mental illness. The artist also seemed con- 
cerned that he too would be suspected of some mental infir- 
mity. As we know, the line between mental illness and artistic 
creativity is very thin. We can see that Dali knew that as well, 
because, as he noted in his diary, Nietzsche “was a weakling 
who had been feckless enough to go mad, when it is essential 
in this world, not to go mad! . . . The only difference between a 
madman and myself is that I am not mad!” (p. 1 7). 

Through his art Dali showed that the chaos and tension of 
Dionysus can always invade the sanity and order of Apollo, 
that beauty can always be impaired by disproportion, and that 
the rational understanding of emotion can be impaired by 
instinct, or even madness. In this way, Dali embodies Niet- 
zsche’s belief that the highest achievement of art is found in a 
synthesis of, or at least an encounter between, its Dionysian 
and Apollonian elements. 

© DR MAGDALENA SCHOLLE 2016 
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Justifying Our Moral Judgments 

Thomas Dabay combines the ideas of David Hume and Immanuel Kant to help 
show how we can be right about what's right. 


H ow ought we to justify our moral judgments? To take a 
concrete case, consider the fact that throughout much 
of the Western world, poor and ethnic minority chil- 
dren are significandy less likely than their richer white counter- 
parts to receive a satisfactory education. Although we can make 
some judgments about this fact in purely descriptive terms - per- 
haps judging it to be an inefficiency in the education system - 
we also make judgments about it in prescriptive terms. In particu- 
lar, we might judge that there ought not be this sort of educa- 
tional inequality; that it is morally wrong that there is. But what 
makes us think that we are right in making such a judgment? 

When asked this sort of question people often employ one 
of two strategies of thought. On the one hand, Amy might find 
it intuitively shameful for such things to happen, especially in a 
country with a virulent history of racial discrimination such as 
the United States. On the other hand, Betty might believe in 
principles that engender a duty to promote human flourishing, 
and education is a key contributor to such flourishing. Such 
appeals either to moral intuitions or to principles seem to be 
common strategies, ones that philosophers and non-philoso- 
phers alike use to try to justify their moral judgments. After 
considering each approach in isolation, I will argue that only a 
mixed strategy that appeals to both intuitions and principles is 
adequate for justifying our moral judgments. 

intuitions 

To help focus our discussion of intuitions, I will concentrate 
on one prominent ethical tradition, which has grown out of 
the work of the Scottish philosopher David Hume (1711-76). 
According to Hume, we are the sorts of beings who have gut- 
level feelings of approval or disapproval when considering cer- 
tain states of affairs. When we think about children being 
denied education, for instance, we are liable to feel disgust or 
shame. Alternatively, when we see a child having fun, we are 
likely to feel joy or satisfaction. Hume called these feelings 
‘sentiments’. 

Sentiments are important for our present discussion 
because we seem to experience them with the directness and 
immediacy of an intuition. Additionally, certain sentiments 
seem to have an intrinsic moral attractiveness. Consider rage 
and joy: the latter is a sentiment that, all things being equal, 
we ought to promote, whereas we ought not to promote the 
former. Hume’s thought was that we can justify our moral 
judgments about a state of affairs through the morally-charged 
sentiments we feel in reaction to that state of affairs (and his 
friend Adam Smith wrote a famous essay on similar lines, 
called The Theory of Moral Sentiments .) 

One obvious worry this thought provokes is that people 
don’t always have what we might think to be appropriate senti- 
ments in given situations. There are people who feel joy in the 
face of other people’s pain, yet we don’t want to say that these 


sentiments ought to justify their moral judgments. Hume antic- 
ipates this worry, reassuring us that in general it is part of 
human nature to empathize with others. But this empathy is 
not simply one sentiment among all the others, because empa- 
thy is not a sentiment at all. Rather, empathy is a capacity or 
tendency to feel another person’s sentiments. Hume thought 
this was the result of a special sense; Smith thought it worked 
by a psychological process of mirroring: in imagining the pain 
(for instance) of another person, we feel some of that pain in 
ourselves and therefore, naturally, we want to alleviate it. 

However, this response only goes so far. Consider again the 
example of educational inequality. A short fifty years ago, empa- 
thy failed to produce, in many white Americans, appropriately 
negative sentiments in reaction to the injustice of segregated, 
inferior schools for black American children, and the reasons are 
not hard to identify. At the very least, segregation itself may have 
prevented white Americans from experiencing at first hand the 
misfortune of those afflicted by educational inequality, leaving 
empathy little opportunity to correct their inappropriate senti- 
ments. More problematically, the inequality itself showed that 
many people had inappropriate sentiments. Empathizing with 
one another would strengthen the popularity and intensity of 
these inappropriate sentiments. For these reasons, sentiment by 
itself would seem to be inadequate for justifying moral judgments. 

Principles 

Since the Humean intuitionist approach has these problems, 
let’s turn to the second strategy for justifying moral judgments: 
appealing to principles. Again, to focus our discussion, I will 
concentrate on a prominent tradition in ethics, this time associ- 
ated with German philosopher Immanuel Kant (1724-1804). 

According to Kant, reason provides us with a test for identi- 
fying good moral principles. The first step of this test is to rec- 
ognize what our plan of action is in a particular circumstance. 
For instance, consider the case where you have grown fed up 
with your job and are looking for a new one. You eventually get 
an interview, but unfortunately it will take place during work 
hours. To attend the interview you will need to take the day off 
from your current job, but you know that your boss will not 
give it to you if you tell her the real reason you want time off. 
With this in mind, you think it would be a lot easier on both 
you and your boss if you just fibbed and told her that you’re 
feeling sick and won’t make it to work that day. 

An honest appraisal of your plan of action here is that you are 
planning to lie to your boss. Once you identify this plan, the 
Kantian claim is that reason provides a standard by which you 
can judge its moral character. To construct this standard, you 
need only ask one simple question: ‘What if everyone acted 
according to my plan of action?’ If the situation you describe in 
answer to this question is consistent, then you can justifiably 
believe that the action you plan to perform is morally permissi- 
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ble. Otherwise, you ought to conclude that your planned action 
is impermissible, and therefore it would be wrong to perform it. 
Returning to our example, after identifying your plan to lie, you 
must ask yourself, ‘What if everyone lied?’ It doesn’t take much 
imagination to realize that the purpose of lying is to deceive; 
and yet if everyone lied, no one would be deceived because 
everyone would expect everyone else to lie. According to Kant, 
this sort of inconsistency between the purpose of your plan in 
lying and its universal results provides justification for the 
moral judgment that lying is wrong. 

This, however, is only half of the Kantian story. Even if 
Kant’s test identifies apparently good moral principles, we 
must also ask to whom these principles apply. For Kant, such 
principles apply to all moral agents; doubly so here, in that 
every moral agent ought to tell the truth to every other moral 
agent. However, this response depends on people recognizing 
moral agents as moral agents. If we return to the educational 
inequality example, we see that this introduces a stumbling 
block. Thus although most rich white humans nowadays rec- 
ognize that poor or non-white humans are full moral agents, 
this hasn’t always been the case. Until not very long ago, across 
the Western world the need to justify slavery and racial 
oppression tempted whites to think of blacks as being not fully 
rational - not fully human - and so not fully moral agents. So 
although racists could recognize that a person is being harmed 
when they do not receive a good education, and that harming a 
person is wrong, they wouldn’t recognize the black victims of 
educational inequality as being full persons, and so worthy of 
ethical consideration. Instead, they would wrongly see these 
victims as having the moral status of, say, non-human animals, 
and on this basis many whites could justify their inappropriate 
moral judgment here to themselves and their peers. 

Equilibrium 

At this point we should be able to diagnose the problem both 
the Kantian and Humean strategies face when taken in isolation: 
on their own, either strategy leaves us with a problematically 
static system for justifying moral judgments. That is, the prob- 
lem is that once some moral judgment has become widely 
accepted in society, neither strategy offers a mechanism for cri- 
tiquing it. With Kant’s strategy this is because social conditions 
may prevent people from recognizing other individuals as full 
moral agents, while with Hume’s strategy, it’s because social 
conditions may isolate people from the bigger picture and so 
inappropriately skew their feelings. My suggestion is that we 
can address these issues and come up with an adequate way of 
justifying our moral judgments by using each strategy to supple- 
ment the other. 

The key thought behind this joint strategy is that we have to 
start where we find ourselves, but that we ought not stay where 
we start. So if we find ourselves with strong empathetic senti- 
ments, we should start by taking them at face value, but we 
should quickly ask ourselves in a Kantian manner what we 
would think if we had these sentiments for everyone. In the 
educational inequality case, people who feel neutral or positive 
sentiments when considering poor or minority students receiv- 
ing a bad education are unlikely to feel comfortable about 
having those same sentiments in relation to rich white people 



De-segregating education, i960: US Marshals sent to ensure her safety in 
the face of protests escort 6 year old Ruby Bridges home from her school. 


like themselves receiving a bad education. This inconsistency in 
their sentiments should tell them that their original sentiments 
are misguided, and that there is most likely a moral principle 
they are not appreciating. So by this mechanism, people can 
‘ascend’ from moral sentiments to moral principles, introducing 
a dynamic corrective component to Hume’s strategy. 

Alternatively, if we find ourselves strongly supporting certain 
moral principles, we should take them at face value to begin 
with, but from there, we should start to imagine the sorts of 
empathetical sentiments they evoke in their wider application. 
For example, if our principle is that only certain humans - rich 
white males - have a right to good education, we generally 
won’t feel any mixed sentiments when we imagine all the inani- 
mate objects or non-human animals that we do not educate. 
However, imagining the lower quality of life that poor and 
minority students will have because of their lack of education 
should introduce mixed sentiments even in someone with class- 
based or racist preconceptions. By recognizing these more 
mixed sentiments, people can come to better recognize the 
moral status of people that they have been ignoring, and 
upgrade their moral principles. In this way, Kant’s strategy of 
universalizing principles can be supplemented so that people 
can ‘descend’ from moral principles to moral sentiments in 
order to identify the proper scope of their principles. 

By combining these two corrective mechanisms together we 
engage in a process that the American philosopher John Rawls 
(1921-2002) called ‘reflective equilibrium’, although I prefer 
the phrase ‘sound common sense’. Depending on our starting 
position, we either rationally reflect on our sentiments or 
empathetically reflect on our principles, and make changes 
where need be. From there, we will then find ourselves in a new 
moral starting position, and the onus is on us to continue ratio- 
nally and empathetically reflecting. Only then are we doing 
everything we can to justify our moral judgments, and only 
then can we continue to grow as moral beings. 
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D.D. 


Raphael 

The moral and political 
philosopher D.D. (David 
Daiches) Raphael died 
just before Christmas - a 
month short of his 100th 
birthday. Shortly before 
his death, he spoke to 
Gideon Calder about 
what more than eighty 
years in philosophy 
involves. 


What led you to study philosophy? 

I remember reading a book in the early 
1930s - now what was the book? Per- 
haps it was Ethics by G.E. Moore - and 
thinking, “Well, if that’s philosophy, I 
think I can do it!” 

One striking thing about your work is your 
consistent interest in British philosophers. 
Well, it just so happened that I knew 
French reasonably well, but not so well 
as to be able to do philosophical work in 
French. I remember while going to lec- 
tures at Oxford that Henry Price, who 
was the Professor of Logic, suggested 
that I should read [18th century Welsh 
moral philosopher] Richard Price. And 
while reading it, I again thought “If 
that’s philosophy, I think I can do it!” 

And your DPhil thesis was partly on Price. 
The thing is, I went to Oxford, to Uni- 
versity College, because another boy 
from my school had done that, and had 
done very well. I went as a classical 
scholar. It was a four-year course, with 
Classical Moderations for the first five 
terms and then Literae Humaniores 
(‘Greats’) after another seven. Then 
Henry Price suggested that I should edit 
an edition of Richard Price’s book A 
Review of the Principal Questions in Morals 
(1758). I think he was interested partly 
because they had the same surname! And 
he knew that Price needed to be edited. 

You must have spent more than eighty years 
in and around universities. After completing 
your DPhil in 1940, you went to New 
Zealand as your first fill academic post, to 
teach at the University of Otago. 

Yes, that was after working in the Min- 
istry of Labour during the war. I liked 
New Zealand and enjoyed the times 
there. But I regretted the move in some 
ways as my wife wasn’t happy, and her 
father was ill. I was originally supposed 
to go for five years but we decided to 
come back after three years. In conse- 
quence I had to pay for the fare, which 
otherwise would have been covered by 
the institution. 

So you had to buy yourself out of the post, as 
it were. And on returning to the UK, you 
took up a post at the University of Glasgow? 
Yes. I had known Professor Maclagan 


there, because when I was a graduate stu- 
dent at Oriel College [Oxford], Maclagan 
was the regular philosophy teacher there. 
I got to know him well, and thought a 
great deal of him, as I still do. 

And you were then in the same department 
in which Adam Smith had been Professor of 
Moral Philosophy. 

Yes, though that’s not why I took the post! 

You wei'e in Glasgow for over twenty years. 

Yes, ten years as lecturer, then senior 
lecturer, with Maclagan as Professor of 
Moral Philosophy. Then I was appointed 
Professor of Political Philosophy. 

Then you moved to Reading University. 

Yes, though that was a mistake; I should 
have stayed in Glasgow. After that I went 
to Imperial College [in London] . 

Which is primarily associated with the sci- 
ences, as an institution. So how come they 
sought a political philosopher? 

They wanted somebody to deal with the 
non-scientific subjects - with the 
humanities - teaching them to science 
students. So I put in for it, and was very 
glad when I was appointed. I was very 
happy there. 

What was it that you enjoyed about it? 

Well, the students were very clever - 
pretty well all the students at Imperial 
College are clever. And they were inter- 
ested in philosophy, as being quite dif- 
ferent from their scientific curricula. So 
the students who came were keen. Even- 
tually I was made an honorary Fellow 
there. I have a soft spot for the place. 

Do you think the academic world changed a 
great deal around you? Was it a different 
world to be in by the time you retired? 

I wouldn’t say that it had changed, no. 

I’ve a particular interest in Adam Smith as 
a philosopher - though most people of course 
know him primarily as an economist. Could 
you say a little bit about your reasons for 
devoting attention to his work? 

Well, it having been suggested to me 
that I should edit Smith’s Theoty of Moral 
Sentiments (1759), I came to appreciate 
him for that. I know he was not a great 
philosopher, but I found him attractive. 
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Interview 


Do you think he ranks alongside figures such 
as David Hume? 

Not as a philosopher - Hume was a 
much greater philosopher. But they 
were friends, of course. I was interested 
in the Scottish Enlightenment in gen- 
eral, and I came to have a respect and an 
affection for Smith, and for Hume. 

What is it that makes the Scottish Enlighten- 
ment quite distinct from its German and 
French counterparts , would you say? 

The fact that it’s close to common sense, 
I suppose. This also made it intelligible. 

I didn’t care for philosophy that was dif- 
ficult to understand. I was attracted to 
Scottish philosophy because of its clarity. 


Interview 


was influential on how people understood 
what political philosophy is? 

I think so in a small way, yes. 

Your more recent book Concepts of Justice 
(2003) introduces a series of thinkers and 
the ways in which they approach the idea of 
justice. Most political philosophy courses these 
days have a heavy emphasis on John Rawls 
and his A Theory of Justice, but in your 
book , he features just as the subject of one 
chapter, no longer than that on anyone else. 
Do you think it would be helpful if political 
philosophers didn 't dwell so much on Rawls? 
Oh, I don’t know. I think he’s interesting 
and stimulating, so I’m quite happy that 
it should be so. 



our understanding of the 
ways in which power actu- 
ally works? 

Well I suppose that the pure, 
conceptual side is just what interested 
me, and I found I could get students to 
be equally interested. But I don’t think 
it’s the only way to do it. I’ve no objec- 
tion to working backwards from chal- 
lenges that confront us in the real world. 
It just wasn’t what appealed to me. 

Do you miss teaching? 

Yes. If you see that you’re making a dif- 
ference, that’s very pleasing. Some of my 
students have gone on to do good 
things. Mostly teaching philosophy! 


When you read somebody like Kant , regard- 
less of your native tongue, you have to take 
on a different lexicon, and a kind of system. 
Reading Hume or Reid, you don't have to do 
that in the same kind of way. It's not that 
their work is any less sophisticated or subtle. 
It's just that it's written in a different mode. 
Many people will know you primarily for 
Problems of Political Philosophy, which 
first came out in 1970. Did you feel that it 


Wlmt really stands out in your approach is 
your heavy stress on the priority of clarifying 
concepts. Do you think there are limitations 
to that? How far does it take us? 

I think it takes us a long way on its own. 
It’s illuminating and enlightening. One 
understands things better. 

Should we bring the analysis of concepts 
closer to the real world of politics, that is, to 



The caterpillar gets philosophical in Alice in Wonderland 


Are there colleagues over the years to whom 
you feel especially indebted? 

I owed a great deal to my brother-in- 
law, [literary historian and critic] David 
Daiches. I admired what he had done - 
he had made a difference to his subject 
area. And I was very fond of him. 

Have there been contemporary philosophers 
who have particularly influenced you? 
[English moral philosopher Harold 
Arthur] Prichard influenced me a lot. 

I'm interested in what you think your 
biggest achievements have been. Of what are 
you proudest? 

Oh dear! I don’t think I’ve achieved any- 
thing much! I think the fact that I’ve made 
a difference to students - that’s pleasing. 

Do you have a favourite book? 

Now I did think about this. Alice in 
Wonderland. 

A fine favourite to have! Though I was 
thinking of your own work - whether there's 
a book which you would most like to be held 
up as an example of what you have done. 

I don’t think so, no. [Later DDR recalled 
that Moral Judgement is a favourite.] 

Are you proud of all your work? 

I wouldn’t say ‘proud’. I’m glad to have 
done it. Knowing that it’s well used by 
people - I’m pleased to have done that. 

• Gideon Calder took his PhD at Cardiff 
University and is now Professor of Social 
Ethics at the University of South Wales. 
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Why Self-Interest 

Makes Relationships valuable 

Daniel Tippens argues that our self-interestedness has a positive side after all. 


I n Socrates’ culture of Fourth Century BCE Athens, if 
someone awaiting execution was actually executed, it could 
look pretty bad for his friends. It could look like they 
hadn’t tried hard enough to save him. 

In Plato’s dialogue Crito, Socrates has been imprisoned and 
does await his execution. As expected, Socrates’ wealthy 
friend Crito goes to see him to inform him that arrangements 
have been made smuggle him out. However, Socrates refuses 
Crito ’s assistance to escape, on the grounds that if he were 
to evade his sentence he would be violating his tacit 
agreement with the state to abide by its laws and 
penalties, which would render his escape unjust. 

Instead, Socrates decides he must stay and 
receive his punishment. So Socrates was exe- 
cuted, and Crito was left to face the social 
repercussions. 

Most discussions about this dialogue 
revolve around what just actions are and 
whether or not Socrates’ death was just. 

But when I first heard this story, I was curi- 
ous about two other things. First, was 
Crito ’s attempt to break Socrates out of 
prison driven primarily by the self-interested 
desire to uphold his reputation? Second, if 
Socrates believed that Crito was acting pri- 
marily out of self-interest, how would this 
make him feel? 

We sometimes find ourselves, or see 
others, in situations at least somewhat anal- 
ogous to the one I ascribed to Crito. We see 
doctors prescribing ineffective or overpriced 
drugs in order to stay on some pharmaceuti- 
cal company’s payroll; or we see people net- 
working - that is, appearing to help others in 
order to advance their own career. We even 
have the expression ‘nothing in life is free’, 
capturing the belief that nobody is ever going 
to do something just to improve your well- 
being - they will at best only appear to do 
so. Perhaps most actions people perform 
are ultimately self-interested. 

In this article I would like to highlight 
the bright side of believing that most of 
peoples’ actions are self-interested. To 
be more specific, I think that believ- 
ing that most actions are not driven 
by purely altruistic desires has a 
bright side to it: that this fact 
makes true friendships and 



loving relationships much more valuable. If our motivation-dis- 
tribution were any different - that is, if we always acted altruisti- 
cally or we always acted out of self-interest - these putatively 

valuable kinds of relationships would lose something 
that gives them a lot of value. 

First, I will draw a few helpful distinctions to hone 
in on the relevant concepts. Second, I will look at 
| some reasons for believing that most of our 
actions don’t stem from altruistic 
motives. Finally, I will explain how 
this makes friendships and loving 
relationships more valuable. 

What Are Self-Interested 
Actions? 

Two commonly con- 
flated concepts are 
selfish desires and 
self-interested 
desires. Let’s 
say I want to 
go to college 
to improve my 
chances of future 
employment. Most 
would say that this isn’t 
selfish of me; however, it is 
self-interested. That is to 
say, desiring to go to college 
doesn’t evidently mean I 
desire to limit or harm 
others in order to bring 
myself benefits; rather, it 
means I desire to benefit 
myself, whilst being neutral 
with regards to the effect 
on other people. By con- 
trast, a selfish desire is a 
desire to benefit myself 
through limiting or harm- 
ing another. We can all 
agree that if I steal from you, 
I’m being selfish - my bene- 
fit came at your cost. With 
this in mind, I will use ‘self- 
interested’ to include both 
self-interested actions and selfish 
actions. However, this definition of ‘self-interested’ is still too 
narrow for my purposes. Although it will seem counterintuitive 
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at first, I am going to broaden what I mean by ‘self-interested’ 
even further. In order for me to do this, we will need to con- 
sider two common kinds of non-self-interested desires that 
many of us intuitively think we frequently act on the basis of. 

The first kind of non-self-interested motive is purely altm- 
istic : a desire to benefit another without desiring any benefit in 
return. A soldier who jumps on a grenade to save the life of his 
brethren-in-arms is intuitively acting from an altruistic desire. 
The other kind of non-self-interested desire would be a princi- 
pled desire; this is a desire to uphold some principle for its own 
sake, despite your belief that you will receive no benefits. In 
this you act out of principle. Socrates would have been acting 
on a principle: he wanted to perform the just act of accepting 
his execution - despite possibly knowing that it would bring 
neither him nor anyone else benefits. 

For the purposes of this article, I will consider principled 
desires as being self-interested. It may seem odd to call a prin- 
cipled desire self-interested, since when you act out of princi- 
ple you aren’t necessarily acting to benefit yourself in any way; 
but I will consider it self-interested merely for convenience. 
However, what will matter for my argument is that most of our 
desires don’t stem from altruistic motives - from the desire to 
help others. So for convenience, principled desires that are not 
desires to help others can be grouped together with self-inter- 
ested desires, as non-altruistic. 

Are Most Of Our Actions Self-Interested? 

I don’t know about you, but when I am reflecting on the 
fact, I find that I act out of self-interest a lot more than I would 
otherwise care to admit. For instance, I find that I network fre- 
quently - meaning that I may appear to act altruistically whilst 
really acting to advance my career. Of course this doesn’t prove 
that most of our actions are self-interested, so let me cite some 
empirical evidence to support that claim. 

Jesus told a parable commonly known as ‘The Good Samar- 
itan’. In this parable, a severely injured man left on the side of 
the road is passed by a priest and a Levite. Priests were sup- 
posed to be moral: they were expected to behave altruistically 
more often than not. Levites, who were the practical assistants 
to the priests, were expected to act similarly. However, both of 
these people passed by the injured man without coming to his 
aid. Yet a Samaritan - a member of a group of people hated by 
Jesus’s target audience - came by, took pity on the injured man, 
and helped him. 

In their article ‘From Jerusalem to Jericho’ mJPSP#21 
(1973), social psychologists J.M. Darley and C.D. Batson spec- 
ulate that perhaps the explanation for the actions of the holy 
men in comparison to the Samaritan, was that the Samaritan 
had the time to help the injured man, whilst the priest and the 
Levite did not; the holy men were in a hurry to get to the 
Temple. More generally, they argue that whether or not people 
behave altruistically may depend on whether or not they have 
some other self-interested desire to satisfy, and that the self- 
interested desire will frequently trump the altruistic desire. 

To test this idea, in 1973 Darley and Batson told two groups 
of subjects studying for the (Catholic) priesthood that they had 
to give a talk in a nearby building on either seminary jobs or 
the Good Samaritan. In both groups of subjects, different ‘hur- 
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riedness’ conditions were applied: some in either group were 
told that they were already late for the talk, whilst others were 
told that they had a few minutes to get to the talk, and should 
head over. On their way to the other building, a ‘victim’ was 
slumped, moaning and coughing in a doorway the subjects had 
to pass through. 

Strikingly, Darley and Batson found that the primary factor 
that determined whether or not subjects would stop to help 
the victim was how much in a hurry the subjects were: when 
they were in a hurry, they were much less likely to stop and 
help the victim. The topic of the talk didn’t make any differ- 
ence! Even when subjects were told that they were going to 
give a talk on the Good Samaritan, this didn’t cause increased 
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altruism. Generally, for most subjects, the self-interested desire 
trumped whatever altruistic desires they may have had. Given 
that in this case in particular it should seem obvious that we 
should act altruistically, and we don’t, surely it follows that we 
wouldn’t act altruistically in many situations that don ’t so obvi- 
ously demand it? Accordingly, it seems reasonable that in most 
situations, our self-interested desires trump our altruistic 
desires in a similar way. 

What about that subset of non-altruistic desires I called 
‘principled’ desires? Do we frequently act out of principle? A 
famous experiment known as the Ultimatum Game seems to 
support the idea that we do. 

The experiment goes as follows: Two players are placed in 
locations that prevent them from seeing each other. One 
player is allocated $100 by the experimenters, and the other 
player is not given any money. Call the person who gets $100 
John, and the person given nothing Sarah. Sarah is told that 
John has been given $100. John and Sarah are both told that 
John must make an offer to Sarah before he can keep any 
money. He is to offer Sarah some portion of his money, and 
should Sarah accept his offer, she keeps what she was offered, 
and John keeps the rest. However, should Sarah reject his 
offer, both participants will leave with nothing. 

The rational thing for the Sarahs to do is to accept the offer 
no matter what it is (as long as it is more than nothing). After 
all, whatever John offers her, she will walk away with more 
money than she would otherwise have had. However, it turns 
out that if the Johns low-ball the Sarahs by offering anything 
below about $30, most Sarahs will reject it. This suggests that 
Sarahs are acting from some principle of fairness - that although 
neither Sarah nor John will benefit from Sarah’s rejection of a 
low offer, Sarahs feels that a low offer is unfair and decline it 
out of principle. It is possible that the Sarahs are suppressing 
their immediate self-interested desires with the instinctive 
hope of satisfying a higher-yield self-interested desire for John 
to offer more money, even though the experiment is set up so 
that this isn’t an option. But even if this were the explanation, 
it doesn’t help the claim that most of our actions stem from 
altruistic desires, and indeed, offers support against it. 

The Principle of Rarity 

It looks like the claim that most of our actions result from 
non-altruistic motives has some convincing empirical support. 
You might feel some concern for humanity if you accept this 
conclusion, but I want to argue that it has a bright side to it. 

First, I want you to think about a principle that makes some 
things valuable, which I call the principle of rarity. Then I will 
try to show why the fact that most of our actions are self-inter- 
ested allows the principle of rarity to make our friendships and 
loving relationships more valuable. 

The principle of rarity is a bit of a mouthful: 

The principle of rarity: For any given thing X which is neither 
intrinsically bad, nor practically bad, nor morally bad, X is 
more valuable if it is rare. Or put positively, if X is morally 
good, or is intrinsically or practically good (but not morally 
so), then X is more valuable if it is rare. 


This needs a bit of unpacking. 

First, what does ‘intrinsic value’ mean, and why does it matter? 

If something is intrinsically bad, for example, this means 
that it is bad for its own sake. In other words, absent any over- 
riding pragmatic reasons, we will want to avoid it. For exam- 
ple, many have claimed that an experience of unpleasantness is 
intrinsically bad insofar as we all want to avoid it as long as 
there is no overwhelming practical reason for us to want it. So 
suppose an evil surgeon captures me and says that he’s going to 
perform a potentially painful and unpleasant operation on me. 
He gives me two options: either I can choose to have a painless 
operation, or I can choose to endure painful surgery. All of us 
would opt for the absence of the pain since it wouldn’t benefit 
us in any way. Even though in some circumstances pain can 
bring us benefits, such as causing us to care for an injured part 
of the body, when there is no practical reason for it, we don’t 
want it. The experience of unpleasantness is intrinsically bad. 
This matters here because if something is intrinsically bad, 
then the fact that it’s rare would not add value to it. For 
instance, our olfactory experience of a skunk’s spray is rare, but 
its scarcity in our lives does not add value to the experience 
when we do have it. 

Now by ‘no intrinsic moral value’, I mean something that 
has no moral value at all. For example, rocks don’t have any 
moral value. Indeed, it would be a category mistake to think 
that they do; a rock isn’t the kind of thing that could have moral 
standing. Yet non-moral things can still derive value from the 
principle of rarity. The Grand Canyon, Greek statues, or 
Roman triumphal arches might all be considered non-moral, 
yet they are valued more because there is a paucity of them. Or 
again, rare intrinsically good (that is, pleasant) gustatory expe- 
riences, say of a rare dessert, are more valuable than other 
more common intrinsically good gustatory experiences. 

Now you might think that what determines the higher 
value of all of these things is the fact that they have aesthetic 
value, but I don’t think that’s right. Many flowers are beautiful; 
but the rare middle-mist red flower is even more valuable 
because it is rare. 

What about the ‘non-morally bad’ condition in the principle, 
and why does it matter? Well, we intuitively think that for 
morally bad actions, the possibility that they are rare wouldn’t 
make them more valuable. For example, the actions of the Ku 
Klux Klan are rare, but that certainly doesn’t make us value 
them. Since the actions of the KKK are morally repugnant, they 
aren’t in the class of things that could have value added to them 
by rarity. By contrast, morally good things can have value added 
to them due to their rarity. For example, in addition to the fact 
that we value them for their moral goodness, the morally praise- 
worthy actions of Martin Luther King or Gandhi are even more 
valuable to us because they are rare. So things that are good, 
both in moral and non-moral terms, can derive additional 
value when they are rare. 

The principle of rarity shouldn’t come as a surprise to us, as 
we seem to adopt the principle in our day-to-day lives. Zoos 
capitalize on it. We even come up with words to denote things 
that derive much of their value from the fact that they are rare, 
such as ‘delicacy’. 
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Where Much of the Value in Relationships Comes From 

So we’ve endorsed the principle of rarity’s claim about what 
kinds of things can have more value due to their rarity. Assum- 
ing you’re on board with this, I now turn to the question of 
why friendships and loving relationships are valuable. For sim- 
plicity I am going to focus on friendships, but will extend my 
argument to loving relationships briefly at the end. As you 
have probably guessed, I think that what at least partially con- 
stitutes the value of these kinds of relationships is that there’s 
something rare about them. 

Some have claimed that what constitutes friendship is con- 
sistent altruistic behavior toward the friend. We can at least say 
that friendship obtains when we act on the basis of desires to 
benefit the other without desiring some return significantly 
more frequently than normal. Call this the skewed altruism view. 
On this view, what constitutes a friendship is that each 
member in the relationship acts on the basis of an abnormally- 
skewed-toward-altruism ratio of altruistic to self-interested 
desires. Even if you don’t think skewed altruism is what consti- 
tutes a friendship, it does seem at least that friendships consis- 
tently yield skewed altruism, and so this can still be a cause of 
value in our friendships. Indeed, I frequently go out of my way 
to help my friends, and they tend to do the same for me. 

Many readers might be thinking that, actually, friendships 
are constituted by what is known as reciprocal altruism. How- 
ever, in reciprocal altruism, one may benefit another with the 
ultimate desire to have some benefit returned. This is a self- 
interested motivation. Networking could be an example of this 
sort of reciprocal altruism. Genuine altruism, on the other 
hand, is characterized by the desire to benefit another without 
expecting to be benefitted as a result. If the benefit is recipro- 
cated, then all well and good; but it doesn’t expect that recipro- 
cation, nor is it motivated by any such expectation. 

Now it’s very difficult to test whether or not someone is 
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acting from genuine or reciprocal altruism. After all, any puta- 
tive case of genuine altruism could be reciprocally-motivated 
altruism in disguise. Consequently, introspective arguments 
and intuitions must suffice to support the claim I’m going to 
make about genuine altruism. I hope I can convince you with 
these tools. 

Imagine that you have a best friend called Brad. Without you 
knowing it, tragically, Brad has become paralyzed and mute. 
Now imagine moreover that you are a subject in the Good 
Samaritan experiment, and that when you are sent off to give 
your talk, the victim moaning on the ground in your path is 
Brad. You see him coughing and expressing pain. I can’t be sure 
about you, but I would immediately assist Brad without expecting 
any return. Indeed, even after I recognize that due to his condi- 
tion Brad cannot bring me any benefits in return, I would still 
want to help him. I wouldn’t even ask myself, ‘Should I help him 
out of principle, since he is a friend?’ before rushing to help. No! 

I would behave with genuine altruism toward Brad, principles or 
self-interest be damned. This itself shows that friends seem to 
behave genuinely altruistically more frequently toward each 
other than toward strangers. This isn’t to say that we never act 
from the expectation of reciprocal altruism in friendships; it is 
only to show that we behave out of genuine altruism significantly 
more frequently than normal. I contend, then, that friends demon- 
strate a rare frequency of genuine altruism toward one another. 

Altruistic actions are thought to be morally good, and so 
they are candidates for the principle of rarity. Most of us 
believe that altruism is morally good. I suppose if you thought 
that altruistic actions were always morally bad, then my argu- 
ment wouldn’t go through for you; but I am willing to bet that 
most of you, if not all, won’t bite that bullet. You might also 
think that perhaps the fact that we act out of principle much 
more frequently in friendships - we act on the principle that 
we ought to help our friends - makes friendships more valu- 
able. However, as we have seen from the Ultimatum Game, 
acting out of principle happens frequently, so the principle of 
rarity wouldn’t apply here. Also, acting out of principle isn’t 
unique to friendships. We act out of principle in countless situ- 
ations, so it is hard to see why principled actions would make 
friendships in particular more valuable. 

What makes friendships valuable, then, is rather that they 
contain a higher-than-normal frequency of genuine altruism, and 
genuine altruism is extremely rare. In this world of mostly self- 
interested behavior, when Jon or Nathaniel consistently behave 
genuinely altruistically toward me, and I toward them, I value 
these friendships so much more. The same applies to loving 
relationships. If I love Jenny, then I will behave genuinely altru- 
istically toward her much more frequendy than I would with 
other people, and she will do the same to me if she loves me. 

This is a way to see the glass as half full. Sure it’s the case 
that most of the time we act to satisfy self-interested desires; 
but this makes our friendships and loving relationships rare 
havens for altruism - haven that we should, and I think do, 
cherish deeply. 

© DANIEL TIPPENS 2016 

Daniel Tippens is a research technician in the S. Arthur Localio labo- 
ratoiy at New York University School of Medicine. He is also an 
editor for the online magazine The Electric Agora. 
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Philosophy Then 


Eastern Promises 

Peter Adamson spots some similarities between 
ancient Greek and ancient Indian philosophies. 


W hen you launch a podcast and 
book series promising to cover 
the history of philosophy ‘with- 
out any gaps’ as I did about five years ago, 
you’re asking for trouble. Aside from the 
intrinsic challenges of the task, it practically 
invites critics to complain about things 
you’ve left out. And I’ve had my fair share 
of complaints along these lines - usually 
justified. The most common one, which I 
started to hear almost as soon as the project 
began, was that I shouldn’t leave out the 
‘Eastern’ philosophical traditions of India 
and China. My feeling was initially that I 
had a good excuse for not covering them - 
namely, my total ignorance. But in due 
course I decided that, like ignorance of the 
law, ignorance of philosophy is never a 
good excuse. Excluding India and China 
from my otherwise comprehensive survey 
would reinforce the widespread, if tacit, 
assumption in the West that these tradi- 
tions don’t really count as part of the his- 
tory of philosophy, where, at best, they 
would be exotic and intriguing optional 
subjects. Indeed, this is precisely the way 
they’re presented to philosophy undergrad- 
uates, when they’re available at all. 

So recendy I began to release episodes on 
Indian thought, ameliorating the admittedly 
pretty serious problem of my ignorance of it 
by teaming up with an expert, Jonardon 
Ganeri of NYU. In the process, I’ve learned 
a lot about philosophy in India, and become 
even more convinced of the importance of 
including this material in any comprehen- 
sive assessment of the history of philosophy. 
In the future I hope to extend the project to 
Chinese philosophy, and African too. 

As we cover early Indian philosophy, 
we’re trying to avoid making constant com- 
parisons to the ancient intellectual traditions 
of Europe, lest we suggest that Indian ideas 
are only valuable insofar as they remind us 
of Plato and the rest. Yet I have to admit 
that the resonances are sometimes so strik- 
ing that it is irresistible to mention them. 

I’ll give you just two examples. First, the 
Buddhist thinker Nagarjuna, who con- 


fronted his Hindu opponents with a cri- 
tique so comprehensive that to describe it 
as ‘without any gaps’ would be selling it 
short. He argues that reality as it presents 
itself to us, and the language we use to 
describe it, are ‘empty’. Some of his argu- 
ments, and even more so, the methods of 
argument he devised in defense of this radi- 
cal view, are strikingly similar to the skepti- 
cal techniques of Sextus Empiricus, who 
just happened to live at about the same time 
(2nd C. CE). My second example is the 
thinkers of the Carvaka school, whose 
devotion to both materialism and hedonism 
makes them seem uncannily like ancient 
Indian counterparts of the Epicureans. 

Although these two parallels seem to me 
especially strong, other scholars have not 
been shy in seeing further resonances - for 
instance, between the idea of the transcen- 
dent reality called Brahman and the tran- 
scendent principles of Platonism, or more 
generally, the orientation towards ethics 
that underlies both classical Greek and clas- 
sical Indian philosophy. Both traditions saw 
philosophy not just as a scholastic, technical 
enterprise (even if both traditions had their 
share of that), but as a way of life. 

Inevitably, we are tempted ask whether a 
connection between the two cultures 
explains such similarities. It’s not implausi- 
ble. After all, Alexander the Great’s armies 
reached India, and his successors continued 
to have dealings with the subcontinent. A 
key text of ancient Indian thought, the 
Milinda-panha (c. 100 BCE), an early Bud- 
dhist work, even depicts a dialogue between 
a sage called Nagasena and the Hellenistic 
king of Bactria, Menander. Although we 
can assume that the involvement of Menan- 
der is fictional, it is significant that a Greek 
king was chosen as Nagasena’s interlocutor. 

On the other hand, finding real proof of 
a historical connection between the philo- 
sophical traditions isn’t so easy. Beyond tan- 
talizing remarks about the skeptic Pyrrho 
having met some Indian sages, and the 
Neoplatonist Plotinus joining a military 
expedition to the East in hopes of learning 



about the philosophy of other cultures, 
evidence from antique literature is thin on 
the ground. Compounding this is the fact 
that the thought of, say, Sextus or Nagar- 
juna can be explained quite nicely without 
appealing to mutual influence. Sextus was 
responding to the Stoics, and Nagarjuna 
to the metaphysics of the brahminical tra- 
dition. It makes perfect sense that they 
would independently devise self-con- 
sciously skeptical positions as a counter- 
point to the ‘dogmatic’ schools of thought 
they were attacking. Or again, Plotinus’s 
brand of Platonism seems to be a natural 
development from the philosophers who 
led up to him - something we miss if we 
ignore the so-called ‘Middle Platonists’, 
who were important influences on his 
thought, although little known about 
nowadays. 

Speaking for myself, it’s too early in my 
exploration of Indian philosophy for me 
to have a firm view on mutual historical 
influence between these two philosophical 
traditions. In later periods, the influence 
of the Indian heritage on other cultures is 
of course beyond doubt. Many will think 
of Schopenhauer, but I think of Dara 
Shikuh, a Muslim prince of seventeenth 
century Mughal India. He translated the 
Upanishads into Arabic, and even detected 
a reference to this ancient text in the 
Qu'ran. For him, the Islamic and Indian 
worldviews were not just compatible, but 
in deep agreement - something he tried 
to prove in a treatise called the Confluence 
of the Oceans , referring to the meeting of 
these two great traditions. If he’d been 
there to advise me when I first launched 
my podcast, Dara Shikuh would surely 
have encouraged me to avoid an India- 
shaped gap in my narrative, and reminded 
me that no one culture has a monopoly 
on wisdom. 

© PROF. PETER ADAMSON 2016 

Peter Adamson is the author of A History of 
Philosophy Without Any Gaps, Vols 1 & 
2, available from OUP. Both are based on his 
popular History of Philosophy podcast. 
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Brief Lives 


Colin Wilson (1931-2013) 

Vaughan Rapatahana remembers the singular English existentialist. 


C olin Wilson was perhaps England’s only famous exis- 
tentialist philosopher. Indeed, Robert Solomon’s 2004 
book Existentialism includes Wilson as the sole British 
representative of existentialism. (Here I’ll pass over the many 
other designations of Wilson, such as mystic, occultist, crimi- 
nologist, and so on, for his lasting philosophical achievements 
eclipse his other interests.) However Wilson attended no uni- 
versity, and achieved no academic qualifications, despite Iris 
Murdoch trying to convince him of the benefits of a university 
education; as he wrote in his memoir The Angry Years in 2006: 
“She and I took an immediate liking to one another. . . and 
when she learned that I had not been to a university, offered to 
get me a scholarship at Oxford, a suggestion I gratefully 
declined.” Indeed Wilson only went to academic institutions as 
an intermittent writing fellow or a guest lecturer. The author 
of The Outsider , then, was himself outside the mainstream, not 
only of English philosophy, but of English academia too. 

Wilson left school at sixteen and drifted through various 
jobs while pursuing his dream of becoming a writer. By the age 
of twenty-three he was sleeping rough on London’s Hampstead 
Heath to save money and writing in the British Library by day. 
He started work on a book appropriately called The Outsider, 
examining the role of excluded lonely individuals in creating 
literature and art. Published in 1956 when he was only twenty- 
five, this book exploded onto the cultural scene bringing 
Wilson lasting fame and, indeed, far too much early publicity. 
His following book was damned by the critics and he had a 
couple of run-ins with the press. He and his new wife then 
retreated to a rural cottage in the far reaches of Cornwall on 
the south-west coast of England. There they lived for the rest 
of his life, while he wrote and wrote. 

Wilson was a particularly prolific author: he wrote almost 
200 books, although by his own admission he was somewhat 
of a ‘hedgehog’. He used Isaiah Berlin’s classic distinction 
between foxes and hedgehogs in an interview with Geoff 
Ward in 2001: “The fox knows many things; the hedgehog 
knows just one thing. So, Shakespeare is a typical fox; Tolstoy 
and Dostoevsky are typical hedgehogs. I am a typical hedge- 
hog - I know just one thing, and I repeat it over and over 
again. I’ve tried to approach it from different angles to make it 
look different, but it is the same thing.” 

Wilson vs The French 

Wilson’s philosophical position is best delineated in his 
Outsider Cycle of seven books written between 1956 and 
1966, with Introduction to the New Existentialism (1966) being 
perhaps his most important work of philosophy. Otherwise, 
philosophically, the later compilation of several of his philo- 
sophical essays entitled Beneath the Iceberg (1998) is notable for 
its concentrated attacks on French philosophy. 

Most significantly, in these books, Wilson stresses that he’s 
a positive existentialist philosopher - this is not a contradiction 
in terms. As such was always an contraire the pessimistic Conti- 


nental existentialists such as Jean-Paul Sartre and Albert 
Camus (as further shown in the title of his tome Anti-Sartre of 
1981) and the later French postmodernists, such as Jacques 
Derrida, whom he often derided. As he revealed to Ward: 

“once I grasped what Derrida was saying I began to hate him.” 
There is an irony here, in that many of Wilson’s novels read 
somewhat ‘post-modernistically’ as he so earnestly strived to 
express his version of existentialism through his fiction. 

Why such opprobrium against Twentieth Century French 
philosophy? Because Wilson strongly believed that Camus, 
Sartre, Derrida et al had misrepresented the inherent potential 
of humanity - which he thought could evolve to a better state 
of being - and had instead either focused on a stoic resignation 
to the fate of man (Wilson rarely concentrated on the potential 
of women), or had strenuously stressed a complete disavowal of 
human potential. In the particular case of Camus, whom 
Wilson met in 1957, there is an anecdote which displays just 
how big a chasm existed between them: 

“Wilson pointed out to Camus that there were a number of places in his 
[Camus’] works where characters were actually ‘overwhelmed with mean- 
ing’. Wilson asked Camus why he didn’t pursue that personally, and Camus 
pointed to a Parisian teddy boy slouching past the window, saying: ‘What is 
good for him must be good for me also.’ Wilson. . . got very excited, and 
irritable in a way, and said, ‘That’s nonsense. Are you telling me Einstein 
shouldn’t have produced the Theory of Relativity because a Parisian teddy 
boy wouldn’t understand it?”’ 

Wilson's Existentialism 

What made Wilson’s brand of existentialism so unique was 
his idiosyncratic incorporation of key ideas from the German 
proto-existentialist Edmund Husserl (1859-1938), such as 
‘epoche’ or ‘reduction’, and - most importantly - ‘intentional- 
ity’. For Husserl, intentionality meant that all human con- 
sciousness is directed towards or about something. Wilson agreed 
that all perception is intentional, but also drew from Alfred 
North Whitehead’s notion of ‘meaning perception’ (‘prehen- 
sion’) to further assert that the individual gives meaning to the 
world through their intentionality. 

For Wilson, the completely passive observer is a myth. He 
was therefore particularly opposed to what we might call the 
‘passive’ analysis of contents of consciousness by previous 
philosophers, notably Rene Descartes and David Hume, as 
well as Immanuel Kant and George Berkeley and much philos- 
ophy since - including what he termed the ‘Existentialism 
Mark One’ of the French. He felt that their passive under- 
standing of consciousness had thrown philosophy completely 
off track. Through it, Descartes had introduced ultimate doubt 
with his cogito ergo sum-, Hume went further along this sceptical 
route with his doubting of cause and effect; whilst Roland 
Barthes and his peers went even further along this trail to cast 
strong doubts on the possibility of any unfettered human 
agency - that is, of human freedom [see this issue’s theme, Ed]. 
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However, Wilson’s interpretation of intentionality held that 
man could delineate his own state of consciousness, and more- 
over, could and should evolve into a more meaningful state via 
a rigorous ‘bracketing-out’ investigation of it, since meaning 
came from man and was not somehow imposed upon him by 
external things. By ‘bracketing-out’ (Husserl’s ‘reduction’), 
Wilson meant a systematic - he called it a ‘scientific’ - analysis 
of human mental states which ‘reduced away’ any erroneous 
preconceived ideas. If all perception is intentional, then for 
Wilson, the only way forward is inward. 

Wilson also wanted to appropriate and build on the earth- 
shattering epiphanic experiences of the Romantics to abnegate 
the resignation of the Continental existentialists, who were 
mired unhappily in their stoic resignation to contingency - a 
passive kowtowing to human inadequacy - and to instead build 
once and for all an impenetrable edifice of permanently attain- 
able expanded consciousness. This expanded consciousness is 
the ‘real’ or ‘true’ consciousness, for everyday consciousness is a 
liar. For this goal of consciousness expansion, Wilson also 
drew on Abraham Maslow’s notion of peak experiences, insisting 
that by appropriately analyzing and signposting consciousness, 
man could evolve into a state of permanent peak experience. 
The optimism of a peak experience then breeds further opti- 
mism and expansion of consciousness... thus epiphanies could 
become the norm for those who searched within themselves and 
strove to achieve Wilson’s specific form of disciplined self- 
knowledge. Friedrich Nietzsche, for Wilson, was therefore one 
of the few philosophers worth studying, because of Nietzsche’s 
eternal positivity about the possibility of human overcoming 
‘in spite of everything’. Wilson was thus temperamentally also 
very much an outsider, sailing well beyond the squalls of resigna- 
tion and despair that beset many of his existentialist peers. 

A statement Wilson made in 1988 in his Essay on the New 
Existentialism draws together his borrowings from Maslow and 
Husserl, and sums up his abiding philosophy concisely. He 
wrote that if “consciousness is intentional, then we can delib- 
erately make it more intentional. . . the result would be a step 
in the direction of the mystic’s insight.” 

Wilson's Transcendental Ego 

Wilson is never great at detailing precisely how we can 
achieve this evolved consciousness. He never specifies the steps 
by which his new existentialism would complete a ‘bracketed’ 
examination of conscious experience. Indeed, he occasionally 
waxes and wanes about the possibility that psychotropic drugs 
could in some way aid consciousness-widening, whilst at the 
same time stressing that most people are just not yet ready for 
the broadening of their minds. He can be rather too vague at 
times. It would seem he agrees with Jean Gebser, who says in 
The Ever-Present Origin (trans. 1985) that man himself actually 
makes the chemical and neurological components of conscious- 
ness - that is, brains - explode into life, and for this reason, 
concentration as well as the will to work on developing inner 
mental states is tremendously vital. In fact, Wilson proclaimed 
in Wlsoleness or Transcendence?: Ancient Lessons for the Emerging 
Global Civilization (1992) that Gebser “seems to me possibly the 
most important thinker of the twentieth century.” For both 
men, consciousness would actually seem to activate the brain, 


rather than the other way around. Thus for Colin Wilson there 
is very definitely a Transcendental Ego, or Higher Self, even if 
he often depicts a rather mystical disintegration of this self. Man 
is not merely a set of chemical nuts and bolts, nerves and 
synapses. So Wilson obviously also firmly disagrees with such 
thinkers as Francis Crick, Richard Dawkins and Daniel Dennett. 

Wilson's Linguistic Philosophy 

Wilson did have considerable empathy with Twentieth Cen- 
tury language theorists such as Ludwig Wittgenstein and J.L. 
Austin, but thought they went nowhere wide enough in their 
consideration of language. The evolutionary way forward lay for 
Wilson not only in the expansion of consciousness, but just as 
importantly, in the concomitant expansion of language to 
describe this process. He said we will need to construct a whole 
new way of speaking to describe the yet-to-be codified subcranial 
discoveries. Interestingly enough, then, Colin Wilson was not 
only a unique positive existentialist, but also a sympathizer with 
British linguistic philosophy. Indeed he proselytized for a combi- 
nation of language theory and new existentialism in one overall 
package, and firmly believed that he would be able to unite these 
two major streams of Twentieth Century philosophy. Wilson had 
set himself a very ambitious and original lifelong project, then: 
one that he always felt he continued to progress in, even as he 
later widened his intellectual range to look into other zones, such 
as in an ongoing investigation of the occult. (As a bit of an aside 
concerning language and consciousness, Derrida somewhat 
deconstructed Husserl. Husserl wanted to say both that inten- 
tionality precedes language, but also that intentionality is 
expressed via language. The difficulty is then that intentionality 
cannot be free of language, and is accordingly obscured or cor- 
rupted - this is Derrida’s difference. Wilson attempts to explain 
this away in a piece entitled ‘Notes on Derrida for Rowan’ in 
Below the Iceberg. There, regarding Derrida, he states, “if he is 
arguing that the inbuilt ambiguity of language can never be 
pinned down, then he is merely siding with various other scep- 
tics and relativists, and needs to be taken no more seriously 
than they are. . . There are only two pockets on the billiard 
table of philosophy, and Derrida has undoubtedly landed us 
back in the one labelled ‘David Hume’.”) 

Wilson Ultimately 

Colin Wilson remains truly one of a kind, and well worthy 
of study both within and without the institutions that have 
largely disavowed or even forgotten him. The New Existential- 
ism - Wilson’s way to achieve the ultimate quasi-mystical 
apotheosis of consciousness - necessitates an approach whose 
methods might even ultimately be described as Anglo-Saxon 
and empirical rather than as Continental and purely rationalist. 

A journalist once asked Wilson if he thought he has had any 
influence as a philosopher, to which he replied “none at all.” 
However his ‘phenomenological metaphysics’ - as it was 
described by the critic Cacturimus in an issue of The Minnesota 
Review of 1967 - bears serious re-evaluation. 

© DR VAUGHAN RAPATAHANA 2016 

Vaughan Rapatahana has a PhD front the University of Auckland, is 
a published poet, and lives in Hong Kong and New Zealand. His 
latest collection of poems, Atonement, has just been launched. 
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A comic by Corey Mohler about the inevitable 
anguish of living a brief life in an absurd world. 




Each week, Corey Mohler draws a new Existential Comics strip and posts it at http://existentialcomicS.com 
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Jeremy Bentham, a 19th century British philosopher often called the father 
of Utilitarianism, believed that the greatest happiness for the greatest num- 
ber of people is the only possible good. His will really did dictate that he be 
preserved as an 'auto-icon', with his original skeleton inside (he wanted his 
original head on top too, but they messed up the mummification process, so 
they had to use a wax head). Whether he thought this would bring about the 


most happiness for the most people in the future is up for debate, as it 
mostly just seems really creepy. 

Philippa Foot is a 20th century philosopher best known for reviving virtue 
ethics, and especially for her famous 'trolley problem', which critiqued utili- 
tarianism. Killing an innocent person and using their organs to save five 
lives is an alternate version of the Trolley Problem by Judith Jarvis Thomson. 
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Letters 

When inspiration strikes, don't bottle it up! 
Write to me at: Philosophy Now 
43a Jerningham Road "London *SE14 5NQ *U.K. 
or email rick.lewis@philosophynow.org 
Keep them short and keep them coming! 


The Tears of Many Clowns 

Dear Editor: In his article in Issue 
111, Mordechai Gordon, paraphrasing 
Freud, tells us that “people who suffer 
from mental illnesses such as depression 
and paranoia typically have a very stern 
super-ego and are, therefore, not able to 
recognize and appreciate humor.” Yet 
some of the greatest comedians - Tony 
Hancock, Kenneth Williams, Spike Mil- 
ligan, Frankie Howerd and many others 
- suffered from depression. How does 
he explain that? 

Ian Birchall, London 

Original Thinking 

Dear Editor: As a female philosopher I 
would like to comment on Peter Adam- 
son’s article in Issue 111 regarding the 
distinct scarcity of us within the philo- 
sophical arena. We are here, and we do 
have something to say - the issue appears 
to be the lack of interest in the topics we 
discuss rather than the lack of discussion 
itself. Raising humanity, which globally 
and historically has been the role of 
women, seems to be of little interest to 
male philosophers past and present - as if 
you can somehow discuss the human 
condition and the ideal society without 
taking into account the familial bonds 
which are the foundations of society. 
People are not born in a vacuum, they 
are born into a family, and the future of 
the individual depends to a large extent 
on the treatment (and conditioning) that 
they receive within that particular group. 
Having read many books by different 
philosophers, I am always struck by how 
litde childhood is mentioned. Not only 
childhood itself, but the complex emo- 
tional relationships that exist within the 
family unit. Some philosophers may 
claim that this is the business of psychol- 
ogists, but I disagree. If you want to dis- 
cuss the meaning of life, then surely it is 
relevant to discuss the circumstances 
which that life is brought into. Obviously 
there are topics where this discussion 
would not be relevant (e.g. the nature of 


truth), but this does not undermine my 
argument that the lack of women 
philosophers throughout history is due 
to men finding women’s opinions of lit- 
tle interest. But someone considering an 
opinion irrelevant does not make it irrel- 
evant per re. It does however make it very 
hard to get published. 

This isn’t a rant against men. This is 
an observation that many men don’t find 
the female perspective interesting enough 
to be considered. Curiously, many 
women don’t find the male perspective 
interesting either - which could explain 
why there are so few female philosophers. 

Lydia Masseron 

Liberty, Equality, Technology 

Dear Editor: For me it was timely that 
PlSPs issue on Liberty and Equality (Issue 
110) came out when it did, because I was 
then travelling in France, where many of 
the battles to shape such concepts 
occurred. I felt lucky travelling in France 
because I had the resources to do so. 
What has this to do with liberty and 
equality? Well, if everyone were equal I 
don’t think we would have the liberty to 
travel as we do. Historically, states that 
focused on economic equality at the 
expense of liberty became authoritarian, 
thus restricting travel to a select few for 
fear of losing control. But as freedom has 
expanded around the world, equality has 
also grown. It seldom happens the other 
way around, if ever. 

Whilst travelling in France I had a lib- 
erty that is often overlooked - the inde- 
pendence that technology provides. I had 
the liberty of taking photographs and 
seeing them instantly without having a 
professional develop them. I also had the 
liberty to extract information instandy 
from the internet without relying on any- 
body else. These liberties are available to 
almost everybody, thereby enhancing the 
equality amongst us. I don’t think those 
technological freedoms would have 
developed in societies where equality was 
the chief pursuit. In fact, these techno- 


logical freedoms emerged in countries 
that cultivated liberty first - the liberty to 
experiment and exchange ideas freely. 
David Airth, Toronto 

Dear Editor: I enjoyed Sean Moran’s 
article ‘Surveillance Ethics’ in PN 110, 
especially as I was sitting in a train con- 
course whilst reading the article and 
counted six visible CCTV cameras. 
However, it struck me that CCTV cam- 
eras are not the greatest concern in a 
‘surveillance society’. Indeed, anyone 
who has worked for a large government 
organisation knows that contracts almost 
always go to the lowest bidder, and thus 
it is often a challenge for government to 
ensure that its emails are working and 
ID cards are handed out, let alone man- 
aging to intelligently monitor countless 
hours of CCTV footage. Of course, such 
footage is available within a time limit 
should ever someone want to review it, 
but it often takes quite a remarkable 
event for this to happen. The reality is 
that although we are much recorded, we 
are seldom watched. So my main fear in 
a surveillance society is from my fellow 
citizens equipped with smartphone cam- 
eras and social media accounts. There 
are famous examples of a moment of 
indiscretion caught by a passer-by and 
uploaded to the internet that have 
destroyed careers and even lives. That 
such misfortune happens to celebrities is 
perhaps not too worrying, since celebri- 
ties make their money by living in the 
public eye; but the fact that a minor mis- 
demeanour by a naive teenager, or per- 
haps drunken stupidness from a student, 
can haunt them for many years to come 
is a significant worry. There is a large 
online community that takes pleasure in 
passing these clips around, passing judg- 
ment in a frankly evil way, and hiding 
behind a degree of anonymity to avoid 
the usual social consequences of perse- 
cuting others. No laws can prevent this 
happening once the clip has been 
uploaded and multiple copies distributed 
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internationally. Some might say this 
serves the person right for misbehaving 
in public, and for adults they may have a 
point; but for children or teenagers? 

Forget worrying about Big Brother, it’s 
our other ‘siblings’ who do the real harm! 

Simon Kolstoe, Botley 

Dear Editor: Sean Moran’s article on 
‘Surveillance Ethics’ addresses an issue 
that is exhaustively (to my mind) reported 
on, both pro and con. But surveillance is 
very popular when, for example, a child 
kidnapping occurs and the discovery of 
their whereabouts is aided by surveillance 
cameras. Police having body-cams is also 
becoming popular, and is urged by both 
police and civilians. All sorts of truth 
comes to light, protecting both sides of 
the story. Wrong-doers being identified 
and apprehended is a good consequence. 
So until surveillance is in my house unin- 
vited, I am all for it. The sophistication of 
data retrieval is something to ponder, and 
maybe to be concerned about; but with 
luck the new technology for our protec- 
tion will mean that the watched watching 
the watchers become smarter and quicker. 

Cheryl Anderson, Kenilworth, IL 

Dear Editor: Francisco Meija Uribe’s 
article ‘The Paradox of Liberalism’ in 
Issue 110 concerns me in a number of 
ways. Firstly, he seeks to address the issue 
of fundamentalism without defining the 
term. Let me try to do so. A characteristic 
I observe in fundamentalists is taking as 
knowledge what others would take as only 
a belief. Hence, a religious fundamentalist 
knows that his or her God exists, whilst 
someone sharing the same religion in a 
non-fundamental manner only believes 
God to exist. The believer acknowledges 
some measure of doubt, whereas the fun- 
damentalist admits to no doubt, and may 
even assert that they can prove their 
stance. This makes dialogue between a 
fundamentalist and a non-fundamentalist 
impossible, for the former will see the lat- 
ter as being wrong, or at best, ill- 
informed. Hence Uribe’s hope that liber- 
als can win the argument with fundamen- 
talists is ill-founded: the fundamentalist 
will not accept that there are grounds for 
discussion. The only hope lies in trying to 
persuade those exposed to fundamentalist 
arguments but who have not yet adopted 
a fundamentalist position. 

Uribe refers to John Stuart Mill’s dic- 
tum that we should be free to pursue our 


own agendas as long as our actions do not 
restrict the freedom of others. However, 
no society has ever successfully tackled 
the second part of this proposition other 
than by restricting the freedoms of those 
who transgress it. When fundamentalists 
restrict others’ freedoms, they claim they 
have the right to do so, since in their 
eyes their standpoint is completely justi- 
fied. They will however become 
aggrieved when their own freedoms are 
restricted by non-fundamentalists. 

My second concern is that Uribe 
repeatedly refers to ‘Western’ liberalism. 
I know followers of Buddhism and 
Islam - both often described as ‘non- 
Western’ religions - who are just as lib- 
eral and tolerant of the views of others as 
any Westerner. Claiming liberalism for 
the West is philosophical imperialism - 
an activity which can only increase hos- 
tility and strengthen the stance of the 
non-Western fundamentalist. 

Michael Shaw, Huddersfield 

Can Robots Wrestle with Ethics? 

Dear Editor: As an old Expert System 
programmer, I read with great interest 
Robert Newman’s article entitled ‘Can A 
Robot Be Ethical?’ in Issue 110. His arti- 
cle raises some important issues, but he 
might wish to consider two additional 
arguments. Firstly, there is the possibility 
of programming computers to consider 
ethical decisions, as long as, like humans, 
they judge within a given ‘sphere of 
responsibility’. We do not expect a police 
constable to make judgments on launch- 
ing missiles. Are we expecting computers 
to be omniscient, whereas humans are 
clearly not? Secondly, there is the issue of 
equity. Magna Carta gives expression to 
moral responsibility by guaranteeing 
judgment by one’s ‘peers’. Are the 
autonomous robotic weapons described 
by Mr Newman’s article our ‘peers’? 
Andrew J. Lewis MSc FLS 

Chelmsford, Essex 

Uncommon Sensations 

Dear Editor: In her excellent article in 
Issue 1 10 on Thomas Reid and the fad- 
ing of the Scottish Enlightenment, Toni 
Vogel Carey pays tribute to Reid’s 
defence of common sense as a response 
to Humean scepticism. Common sense 
beliefs about the existence of physical 
objects and other minds, for example, 
have a robust credibility that sceptical 
sophistries cannot match. However, on 


the topic of perception, which is often 
the starting point for sceptical philoso- 
phy, it may be worth elaborating Reid’s 
thinking in more detail, to show the 
effectiveness of his arguments. 

Scepticism about what we can con- 
clude about the world as a result of our 
perception of it (as found in Descartes, 
Hume, Berkeley and many philosophers 
before and since) is generally based on 
the argument from illusion. A stick in a 
jar of water looks bent, but is in fact 
straight; a cold hand finds warm water 
hot, whilst a hot hand finds the same 
water cool; an apparent lurker in the 
bushes can turn out to be mere shadows. 
Examples such as these are used by scep- 
tics to show that our senses are unreli- 
able and therefore that we do not know 
that reality is as we perceive it to be. 

Reid rebutted this argument very 
effectively. He asked, how do we know 
that our senses have failed us on any of 
the occasions cited? By further use of our 
senses, of course! The stick in the jar 
looks bent, but further use of our senses 
will show that it is in fact straight, and 
likewise with the other examples. We 
only know that our senses fail us at times 
because most of the time they do not. So 
mistaken perceptions do not provide a 
sound basis for a sceptical philosophy. 
(Two centuries after Reid, Gilbert Ryle 
expressed the same argument in terms of 
currency and counterfeits. You may 
encounter a counterfeit note, but it would 
be foolish to then wonder if the whole 
currency could be counterfeit. You can- 
not have a counterfeit without some gen- 
uine currency to contrast it with. Like- 
wise, you cannot have sensory mistakes 
without genuine sensory experience to 
contrast them with.) 

Unfortunately, however, Reid also 
thought that common sense validated his 
conventional religiosity. Reid accepted 
the argument from design, and believed 
that the existence of God was evident 
from all the examples of apparent design 
we see in nature. The existence of such 
things as parasites, predators and suffering 
were treated as complicating factors, not 
as evidence against a benevolent deity. 
The theory of evolution put paid to the 
argument from design. Unfortunately for 
Reid, he’d pinned much of his philosophy 
on design, so its collapse seriously dam- 
aged his standing among philosophers. 

Hume has fared much better. His phi- 
losophy is held in high regard and even 
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his most sceptical arguments are still 
found to be challenging, if not com- 
pelling. The contrast with Reid is not 
without its ironies, however. Hume often 
appeals to our common sense when trying 
to persuade. In his analysis of miracles, for 
example, a key point is that everyday 
experience tells us that people are prone 
to lying, exaggeration, errors and wishful 
thinking; so reports of miraculous events 
should always be treated with scepticism. 

Perhaps if Hume had listened to Reid 
on perception, and Reid had listened to 
Hume on religion, the Scottish Enlight- 
enment would not have faded as it did. 
Still, common sense tells us that Scot- 
land is as good a place as any to have an 
Enlightenment, and that a second flow- 
ering of it is not out of the question. 

Les Reid, Edinburgh 

Absurd Speculations? 

(Please see ad for Fred's book on p.2) 

Dear Editor: I enjoyed reading Fred 
Leavitt’s ‘Dancing with Absurdity’ in 
Issue 110. However Leavitt failed to 
mention that we live in a mainly ratio- 
nally-connected world, which gives our 
lives a sense of continuity. I am sure that 
even Leavitt lives his daily life in full 
expectation of this rational continuity. 
For example, when he parks his car and 
later returns to his vehicle, he expects to 
see the vehicle and not that it has been 
changed into a pumpkin. How else could 
Leavitt or anyone else plan their lives, if 
it was not for rational continuity? The 
reason that Leavitt can plan his daily life 
is that, contrary to what he says, he does 
assess probabilities without certainty. 
When he returns to his car it is most 
likely - a greater probability than any 
other outcome - that it will be intact. It 
is also far more likely that his vehicle 
would have been vandalised than it had 
shrunk and been placed in a matchbox. 

Induction [generating scientific laws 
from observation] follows similar argu- 
ments, in that it claims that the future is 
more likely to follow the past unless there 
is reason to the contrary. Science is also 
underpinned by other principles, includ- 
ing Ockham’s Razor. Using these meth- 
ods we can gain useful provisional insights 
into the world we inhabit, whilst accepting 
that certainty is beyond our grasp. 

Russell Berg, Manchester 

Dear Editor: Fred Leavitt invites us to 
spot the error in his stimulating article, 


in which he sets out a case for what I 
might call ‘super-radical scepticism’. 
Nothing is certain and all possibilities 
are equally likely, he concludes. I would 
agree that we can be 100% certain about 
very little. But Fred goes too far with the 
second bit. There are more probable 
explanations of animal droppings in the 
park than Fred’s unicorns, whilst no evi- 
dence will prove the non-existence of 
unicorns. Where I believe he trips up is 
in saying that without some certainty to 
rest on, probability cannot be meaning- 
fully assessed. Quite the opposite: proba- 
bility only has meaning in a world of 
uncertainty. If I run for a bus, I improve 
the probability that I will catch it, but I 
certainly can’t be certain that I will! 

All possibilities are equally valid only 
in the sense that each fails to deliver cer- 
tainty. But once we forego certainty we 
can weigh up competing theories - and 
have some great discussions about the 
best criteria to apply to this task. 

Jon Cape, Stirling, Scotland 

Dear Editor: I enjoyed Fred Leavitt’s 
article, but I believe there are two ways 
out of the impasse of radical skepticism. 
One was expressed by W.V.O. Quine in 
his Two Dogmas of Empiricism (1951) and 
the other by Ludwig Wittgenstein in On 
Certainty (1969). 

Leavitt is sceptical about empirical 
approaches to what is knowable. On an 
individual basis one can agree. But Quine 
demonstrates that knowledge is a collective 
endeavour: not so much an individual 
epiphany but a cumulative, shared 
achievement over time. I do not decide 
personally that hedgehogs are prickly, but 
rely on collective knowledge to warn me 
off them - along with porcupines, gorse 
and cacti, which I know in advance will 
cause an unpleasant sensation if I touch 
them. Over time a body of knowledge 
accretes. It’s most secure at its centre, but 
less so at the edges. At the edge of this 
‘fabric of knowledge’ is experience. Expe- 
rience - empirical discovery - is the agent 
of new insights, and as the insights creep 
in from the edges, the entire fabric settles 
into a new configuration. This point of 
view (which, to be fair, Leavitt acknowl- 
edges) takes away the burden of establish- 
ing all knowledge for oneself and puts 
what’s knowable in terms of consensus. 
Another aspect of this thinking is to say 
that knowledge consists of ‘models’ of the 
world, and as with other types of model, 


they come and go. This takes the pressure 
off words like ‘truth’ and ‘knowledge’, 
which have become distressed by cen- 
turies of over-use. 

Wittgenstein’s approach is to recognise 
the other face of truth, namely doubt. We 
deal with doubt every day. So what, we 
might ask, does doubt do for us? We can 
only have doubt where it is reasonable to 
suppose that somewhere else there is a rel- 
ative certainty against which the doubt is 
counterposed: Wittgenstein writes, “A 
doubt which doubts everything is not a 
doubt.” This opens up an entirely novel 
arena: What it is that we take as true that 
enables us to have legitimate doubt? 
Without that truth, our doubt would sim- 
ply be a metaphysical stance, not an inves- 
tigative tool. Wittgenstein warns us in On 
Certainty against the search for ‘transcen- 
dental certainty’. It was his colleague, 

G.E. Moore, who worried about how he 
could ‘know’ that his hand was real, or 
how he could ‘know’ that he was looking 
at a tree. Wittgenstein solves that predica- 
ment by suggesting that we do take many 
things as being true, often without realiz- 
ing it - expressed by Wittgenstein in his 
view that nobody bothers to check that his 
feet are on the end of his legs when he 
stands up from a sofa. 

John Comer, Birmingham 

Dear Editor: I think that most philoso- 
phers will find Fred Leavitt’s essay on 
radical skepticism unsatisfactory. He 
cites G.E. Moore’s argument that if a 
seemingly sound argument leads to an 
implausible conclusion, the argument 
may not be sound after all. This is a 
somewhat weakened version of the argu- 
ment known to philosophers as reductio 
ad absurdimr. if an argument leads to an 
absurd or unreasonable conclusion, then 
the argument is fallacious. This is true 
even if the cause of the failure is not 
immediately apparent. Thus a rational 
argument that undermines the idea of 
rational thought is a self-contradiction. 

My sense is that Dr Leavitt finds the 
idea of radical skepticism to be self-evi- 
dent. If that is the case, then traditional 
philosophy will not be of much use to 
him. He might want to consider the 
world of art as a better medium for his 
self-expression and self-understanding. I 
suppose that the best artists fully engage 
their minds with their work, but this 
engagement is somewhat different from 
that of a scientist, historian or philoso- 
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pher. It relies more on a kind of immedi- 
ate intuition and less on discursive rea- 
soning. In the early part of the Twenti- 
eth Century, there was an art movement 
known as ‘Dadaism’, which seemed to 
hold convictions similar to those of Dr 
Leavitt. Marcel Duchamp was a member 
of this movement. Dadaism can be partly 
understood as a response to the horrors 
of the First World War. When we find 
that our practical lives are becoming 
increasingly irrational, then the idea of a 
reasonable life starts to seem like a cruel 
hoax. Dadaism might be interpreted as 
an attempt to make an affirmation of life 
after intellectual death. But such an 
afterlife might be rather short. The life 
of the mind depends on finding some 
kind of balance between rational faith 
and rational doubt. Radical skepticism is 
too unbalanced, and so it cannot carry us 
very far. But the related idea of radical 
questioning might be more productive. 

D.N. Dimmitt, Lawrence, Kansas 

Dear Editor: Whenever someone 
makes some sort of philosophical claim, 
the burden of proof rests on that person 
to back up that claim. However, in 
asserting that radical skepticism is the 
correct epistemological position, Fred 
Leavitt spectacularly fails to do so. After 
all, if it is truly impossible for us to know 
the truth of anything, then how can he 
claim - without contradicting himself - 
that radical skepticism is true ? More- 
over, he opines that reasoning is just full 
of pitfalls such as infinite regresses, and 
uncertain assumptions; but isn’t reason- 
ing what he is utilizing throughout his 
article to prove his case ? To use - as he 
calls it - a discredited epistemological 
tool himself in order to prove his posi- 
tion is therefore the height of hypocrisy 
and wholly disingenuous. The death 
knell of his position comes at the end of 
his article, when he states “Possibility 2. 
Radical skepticism is correct. We cannot 
know anything, apart from the fact that 
radical skepticism is correct.” Critically, 
he doesn’t prove that; nor can he. Yet if 
one is going to go out on a limb and claim 
that one’s theory is right, then it must be 
able to be tested and verified. In short, 
one must be able to prove her stance. Dr 
Leavitt’s theory, therefore, fails because it 
cannot be proven to be right. On the con- 
trary, it entirely appeals to ignorance. 

Tracey Braverman, 

Brooklyn, New York 


Who Am l? 

Dear Editor: While it would be wrong 
to dismiss the role of memory in identity 
as described in Sally Latham’s ‘Shaping 
the Self (Issue 1 10), I would also point to 
the role played by the fact that we are 
always at a particular point in (subjective) 
space and time, with an experience of con- 
tinuity. Consider some thought experi- 
ments derived from the movie The Sixth 
Day starring Arnold Schwarzenegger. In 
it, a corporation has developed the tech- 
nology to clone individuals and implant 
memories (back) into them. Henchmen 
are killed; then, thanks to capital and tech- 
nology, basically resurrected. 

Would this necessarily constitute the 
resurrection of the individual that died? 
The problem for me is that being killed 
and brought back as a perfect replica of 
myself would still involve a major disrup- 
tion in the continuity of my particular 
presence in space and time. My replica 
may be just like me and have my memo- 
ries. But still, would it be the ‘me’ that had 
died? A rash materialist might boast, “But 
of course! Same body; same brain; same 
you!”- but we might wonder, if the tech- 
nology did exist, would they be willing to 
put their money where their mouth is? 

Or, being civilized people, we might settle 
for a less drastic scenario: one in which 
the replica was created while the original 
is still alive. Same mental makeup and 
memories; but in this case we could confi- 
dently say the original identity is not con- 
tinued through the replica, since identity 
is anchored in the original body. 

Again, I am not dismissing Latham’s 
point. Rather I am sharing her uncer- 
tainty, and drawing out what seemed 
implicit throughout her explorations - 
that what we are dealing with is not a 
single criterion, but a feedback loop 
between mental states, memories of 
those states as recorded in any kind of 
journal, and the perceiving thing - that 
particular and continuing point in space 
and time that we, as conscious beings, 
always are. 

D. Tarkington, Nebraska 

Dear Editor: In Issue 1101 found Sally 
Latham on memory and identity very 
interesting. Perhaps another view of iden- 
tity, starting from first principles, might 
be worth considering. In the first place, 
this is what ‘I’ know about ‘I’: ‘I’ can see 
the body I inhabit in the mirror, but not 
the ‘I’. I am directly aware of ‘me’ (I 


assume you are aware of ‘you’). But with- 
out a body to inhabit, ‘I’ would be mean- 
ingless. I am the thing that drives this 
body. I am the thing that is conscious of 
the world, constructing in my mind a pic- 
ture of the world which contains every- 
thing I know. Some things I can picture, 
but others have no pictorial form. I can- 
not picture ‘I’ or my consciousness in any 
form. There are many things in our pic- 
ture which have no pictorial form or any 
position in space. The ‘I’ is one of these - 
it is the necessary subject of conscious- 
ness. To look for it anywhere is a cate- 
gory mistake. 

Roy Anderson, Yorkshire 

Atheism On Its Own Terms 

Dear Editor: At the end of his letter in 
Issue 111, Dr Stephen Anderson 
expresses the hope “to see someone 
attempt a rational defence of Atheism on 
its own terms.'" So here goes! Atheism 
does not deny the existence of one or 
more gods; rather, it denies the conceptual 
coherence of any god hypothesis yet 
offered by any religion. The question of 
such hypothesised gods’ existence then 
simply not arise. Atheism can thus be 
seen as the application of a general 
approach to knowledge, which requires 
any hypothesis worthy of consideration 
to be conceptually coherent and poten- 
tially testable, and which denies that 
belief, however strong, is evidence for 
anything. This is a thoroughly rational 
position to maintain. 

Roger Jennings, London 

Dear Editor: In my language game, 
and apparently in the language games 
played by those of your readers whose 
letters appeared in PN 110, atheism is 
used to mean no more than the idea of 
seeing nothing persuasive in theists’ 
arguments for the existence of God. The 
term entails no claim to prove God’s 
nonexistence. There’s nothing irrational 
in that. In the language game as played 
this way, what would be irrational, 
absurd even, would be to discuss atheism 
without reference to theism. Christians I 
have known have also readily conceded 
that they cannot prove the existence of 
God. For them (and perhaps Dr Ander- 
son shares this view), there would be no 
reason to abandon their faith unless their 
God’s existence were disproved. There’s 
nothing irrational in that position, either. 

Dave Mangnall, Cheshire 
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Joel Marks critiques Peter Singer's popular ethics, 
whilst William Irwin asks if pure ethics exists at all. 



The Most Good You Can 
Do by Peter Singer 


The Most Good You Can Do 
IS A marvelously provocative 
and intriguing book. We 
would expect no less from Peter Singer, 
who has been bringing out such books for 
forty years, at the rate of one per annum. 
He has become downright notorious for 
defending positions such as infanticide, 
euthanasia, sports doping, and bestiality, 
and yet anyone who has heard him speak 
can attest to his dispassionate, open- 
minded, and rational manner. 

The key to Singer’s particular beliefs has 
always been his uncompromising espousal 
of the ethical philosophy called utilitarian- 
ism. Thus, his breakout book, Animal Lib- 
eration (1975), about the cause with which 
he is most identified, derived from his 
simply having taken utilitarianism seri- 
ously. Utilitarianism holds that one ought 
always to do that which will have the best 
overall consequences. Singer’s insight - 
which in fact was shared by utilitarianism’s 
classic expounders, Jeremy Bentham, John 
Stuart Mill, and Henry Sidgwick - was that 
this dictum embraces all sentient beings. 
What matters, then, are the consequences 
of one’s actions for all animals, and not just 
for human beings. From this it follows, by 
Singer’s reasoning, that almost all current 
use of other animals for human purposes 
should cease forthwith. 

In a similarly straightforward way, the 
present book draws out practical implica- 
tions from the central utilitarian imperative 
to maximize the good. This time the focus 
is on philanthropy. Right off the bat we can 
see that the notion could pose a problem 
for Singer because the very word ‘philan- 
thropy’ literally means love (phllos in Greek) 
for humanity ( dnthropos in Greek), but of 
course Singer would want us to be con- 
cerned about nonhumans as well. (Oddly 
Singer does not mention this, although he 
devotes a chapter to the substance of this 
point, if not its etymology.) But Singer also 
has an issue with the ‘phil’ part of the word 
(although, again, he does not comment on 
the etymology). For Singer is at pains to 
impress on us the importance of numerical 
calculation over emotional responsiveness. 



‘Is Love All We Need?’ is the tide of one of 
his chapters, and Singer’s answer is decid- 
edly: quite the contrary. Singer maintains - 
indeed, this is the book’s main claim - that 
in order to be truly ethical in our giving, we 
should take a cold-eyed, actuarial approach 
to philanthropy. Singer labels this ‘effective 
altruism’, and what this book does is take 
that green eyeshade and, so to speak, run 
with it. 

The results are sweeping. They are also 
often sufficiently counterintuitive to raise 
the eyebrows of anyone not wearing 
Singer’s eyeshade. So for example, Singer 
frowns on donating to an art museum 
when you might instead contribute to a 
charity that saves lives in a developing 
country. By the same token, albeit seem- 
ingly at odds with the do-gooder stereo- 
type, Singer applauds earning gobs of 
money on Wall Street rather than being a 
social worker or even a medical doctor, 
provided you will donate most of your 
earnings to helping the poorest of the poor 
in the most cost-effective ways. And, he 
notes, this could be so even if some of your 
investments caused harm, provided only 
that the good accomplished by your phi- 
lanthropy will ‘outweigh’ it (p.5 1). Never 
one to avoid controversy, Singer also turns 
a jaundiced eye on charities that provide 
guide dogs to the blind or that give cows 
to poor people, in this case not because of 
animal exploitation, but because the same 
money could do so much more good if 
spent on bednets to prevent malaria. 

Effective altruism is nothing short of an 
entire ethics of how to live life. Philan- 
thropy (so-called) is thereby transformed 


from a residual component of our exis- 
tence into its guiding theme. It is the full 
flowering and implementation of utilitari- 
anism. From deciding whether to eat out, 
to deciding whether to have children, from 
choosing a mate to choosing an occupa- 
tion, every facet of one’s life is to be 
assessed in terms of its payoff for the wel- 
fare of all sentient beings on this planet 
(and on others if we could affect them). 
And since resources are finite, this will 
mean in practice that our focus should 
always be on those in the most need. 
Specifically for someone, say, in the 
United States, this will likely mean helping 
impoverished human beings overseas and 
nonhuman beings in all countries where 
habitats of wild animals are being 
destroyed and/or domestic animals are 
caught up in industrial commodification. I 
am also pleased to see that Singer has put 
planetary defense against asteroids (he 
might even better have mentioned comets) 
on the ethical map. 

Feelings & Calculations 

Clearly there is much to like and also 
much to be astonished if not outright out- 
raged by in Singer’s proposals. Certainly 
nothing that he says can be blithely dis- 
missed; his ideas always merit thoughtful 
engagement equivalent to his own. For 
example, it would be easy enough to label 
him ‘hard-hearted’. But despite appear- 
ances, and at times even despite his own 
statements, I see in Singer’s philosophy a 
powerful core of feelings. Thus, while he 
dismisses ‘warm-glow’ giving, such as to 
the Make-a-Wish Foundation, which, 



Is money better spent on preventing 
malaria than on helping the blind? 
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sometimes at significant expense, grants 
the wishes of children suffering from life- 
threatening diseases, Singer approvingly 
tells the tale of a graduate student who 
donates five percent of her modest income 
to the Fistula Foundation, “which, for 
about $450, performs surgery [in the 
developing world] to repair... a condition 
that causes young women ... to leak urine 
and feces... as a result of which they often 
become social outcasts for the rest of their 
lives” (p.3 3). Now if that doesn’t pack a 
punch, what would? 

It is remarkable indeed that in a book 
which is all about doing the math to figure 
out how to give most effectively, the bulk 
of the text seems devoted to anecdotes. 

But even when the math really does make 
a difference, heartstrings must be pulled in 
the end. For example, if you found out 
that $10,000 would grant the wish of one 
dying child in the U.$. but save the lives of 
fifty children in another country, why 
would you give to the overseas charity if 
you simply didn’t care about people in 
other countries? 

This sort of question is precisely what 
so exercises $inger. Research has shown 
that we are far more sensitive to local suf- 
fering or vivid images of individual pain 
than to statistics. We can also understand 
evolutionarily why this would be the case, 
given the small-group settings in which our 
species evolved. This is why $inger is so 
mistrustful of a reliance on feelings for 
doing the right thing, which for him means 
maximizing the good. But how can our feel- 
ings or other psychic tendencies be overrid- 
den if they are, as it were, hard-wired? 

$inger argues that this is a job for quan- 
titative reasoning. But why should reason 
work where emotion has failed? In fact 
$inger’s book is addressed, explicitly at 
times, to people who are already disposed 
to quantitative thinking, such as students 
at MIT. But these, apparently, are a defi- 
nite minority. $o his proposal can sound 
elitist, as if to say, we ‘brights’ (to use 
Daniel Dennett’s word) will strategize the 
most effective actions from our abstract 
heights, while the plebs, who can be moti- 
vated only be feelings - the aid workers 
toiling in the field, etc - will carry them 
out on the ground. But even more to the 
critical point is that (as seems obvious to 
me) reason must itself appeal to feelings if 
it is to have traction. Perhaps $inger 
would not deny this. His bottom line may 
simply be that reason and emotion need to 
work in concert. And since emotion tends 
to receive the most press, he has taken to 
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benefit of these consequences becomes 
problematic when you consider that differ- 
ent people value outcomes differently. 
Finally, it is not only the net result of such 
a mushrooming sequence that must be 
known, but ultimately its value relative to 
the net results of all alternative options. 
Only that action whose consequences have 
the highest relative net value would be the 
one recommended, indeed required, by 
utilitarianism. But which action this was 
could never be known. 

$inger has certainly adopted a less rig- 
orous approach to calculating conse- 
quences in this book, but to me this only 
highlights the ultimate inadequacy of utili- 
tarianism as a guide to life. For if it is the 
facts and nothing but the facts that can 
decide ethical issues, but these facts can 
never be known, then there is always going 
to be a lot of room for special pleading and 
casuistry to use whatever facts lie ready to 
hand or are seeming-plausibly prognosti- 
cated to support whatever happens to be 
one’s favored policy. It is well-traveled ter- 
ritory in philosophy that such analyses can 
lead even to outrageous ethical conclu- 
sions (eg eugenics, slavery). But even with- 
out going down that route, to show the 
problem of calculating ethical conse- 
quences I need only observe that two of 
$inger’s own philanthropic heroes - Bill 
Gates and Bono - have reached their 
superstar, and hence super-beneficent, sta- 
tuses by their single-minded and all-con- 
suming devotion to their geek pastime, or 
to making music. Had they instead 
devoted themselves to doing the most 
good, they might still be tinkering or jam- 
ming in their garages. 

In The Most Good You Can Do, Peter 
$inger does not in fact insist that every one 
of us strive to do the most good, not to 
mention actually achieve it. He admits his 
own shortcomings in this regard, even 
when he believes the best thing to do is 
known and doable by him. Instead, the 
book can be read simply as urging us - with 
enlightening and compelling examples, as 
well as references to helpful resources - to 
try to five in accordance with informed and 
rational reflection on our major and minor 
life choices; and who could argue with that? 
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emphasizing the contribution reason, and 
in particular the numbers, must make to 
enable us to do the most good. If this is 
what $inger is about, I can only applaud it. 

Facts & Theories 

What dissatisfactions with $inger’s 
argument remain, could then be attributed 
to some of its particulars rather than to his 
general thesis. Those particulars have to 
do with both facts and theory. Regarding 
the facts, there are obviously countless 
occasions when what is actually the case 
will have crucial bearing on the legitimacy 
of our ethical response. Thus, in the exam- 
ple above, if the cost of granting children’s 
wishes or of performing fistula surgery has 
been miscalculated, then the ethical con- 
clusion $inger draws might not follow. But 
this would in no way affect the validity of 
his general prescription to decide on the 
basis of comparative costs and benefits. 

However, that prescription could itself 
come under fire on theoretical grounds. I 
note, for instance, that a great many of 
$inger’s particular arguments in this book 
are not only anecdotal but also involve 
speculations about the relevant facts. The 
sad fact is that we know very few facts 
about the effects of our actions. In fact, the 
particular kind of facts that utilitarianism 
calls on us to consider - the long-term 
consequences of our actions, projects and 
policies - may be utterly beyond human 
reach. For one thing, consequences tend to 
branch out at an exponential rate as time 
goes by. For another, assessing the net 
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Does Altruism Exist? 
by David Sloan Wilson 

■ 

Does Altruism Exist? 

poses an important ques- 
tion of enduring interest 
in both philosophy and 
biology. On one level - 


the level of outward action - the answer is 
obviously yes. If all we mean by ‘altruism’ is 
‘performing actions that benefit others’, 
then clearly altruism exists. From an evolu- 
tionary perspective, however, there is still 
something in need of explanation: If making 
the sacrifices necessary to help others costs 
an organism without benefitting that organ- 
ism, why would it take such actions? Why, 
for example, would a mother lion feed and 
care for her offspring? 

For some time the dominant explanation 
in evolutionary biology has been the selfish 
gene theory popularized by Richard 
Dawkins, according to which genes are the 
basis for selection. Thus while it may not be 
in the interest of a particular lion to expend 
resources to feed and protect her young, it 
is in the interest of the mother’s genes that 
she do so, and so lions, like other animals, 
have evolved instincts to feed their young. 
Genes are really running the show, and 
they’re using individual organisms as vehi- 
cles for their replication. Of course it is not 
just offspring who benefit from altruistic 
behavior. If the cost is not too great, then 
animals will help others too - generally 
speaking, those with whom they have some 
relatively close genetic connection. 

In contrast, group-level selection theory 
says that natural selection operates at the 
level of the group, and that a group of 
organisms that coordinate their activities for 
a common purpose can be practically con- 
ceived of as a superorganism in competition 
against other groups. For decades group- 
level selection theory was dismissed, but 
David Sloan Wilson is among the leading 
advocates for it today. Indeed, throughout 
much of Does Altruism Exist?, Wilson writes 
as if the matter has already been settled in 
favor of multilevel selection theory - the 
idea that selection occurs on multiple levels, 
including both groups and genes. For the 
record, the matter is not settled. Dawkins 
and most other biologists continue to 
oppose the idea. No matter which side of 
the debate one takes, however, it is clear 
that groups and the pressures they exert 
play some role in the process of natural 
selection. Indeed, Wilson argues that “The 
theories that claimed to explain altruism 
without invoking group selection turned 


out to invoke group selection after all, in 
every way except using the name” (p.34). 

Thoughts & Feelings 

The debate among biologists concerns 
altruistic activity, but philosophers are also 
concerned with altruism in thoughts and 
feelings. And here the answer to the book’s 
eponymous question is unclear. Wilson 
devotes an entire chapter to psychological 
egoism: the thesis that all actions are ulti- 
mately taken in the name of self-interest. 
This idea is currendy also out of favor, 
although historically it was advocated by 
such canonical figures as Thomas Hobbes 
and Jeremy Bentham. 

Psychological egoism is highly vulnera- 
ble to counterexample because it makes a 
universal claim. To disprove it, all we need 
is one example of one person who at one 
time decided not to act in her perceived 
self-interest. The classic counterexample is 
Mother Teresa. Didn’t she repeatedly and 
willingly take actions to help the poor at 
great cost to herself? The psychological 
egoist has to respond that she did what she 
did ultimately because of self-interested 
motivation. Maybe she did it for the 
promise of heavenly reward; maybe she did 
it because it made her feel good about her- 
self; maybe she didn’t even consciously 
know the reason she acted - but at bottom 
her actions were motivated by self-interest. 
Wilson seems to concede that there is no 
way to disprove psychological egoism 
because we have no way to read minds and 
no access to the subconscious motivations 
of either ourselves or others. However, he 
believes that what matters most are not the 
thoughts or feelings motivating people, but 
the actions they take. 


Focusing on actions rather than 
thoughts or feelings, Wilson’s constant 
refrain is that “Selfishness beats altruism 
within groups. Altruistic groups beat self- 
ish groups. Everything else is commen- 
tary” (p.71). On group-level selection 
theory it is no surprise that people act to 
benefit others. Within a group an altruist 
may be taken advantage of by a selfish 
member, but a group without altruists will 
be outcompeted by a group that includes 
them. Think of a basketball team. An 
unselfish player who passes the ball when 
she sees a teammate who is placed for an 
easier shot may not get much glory, and 
may even be overlooked by her teammates; 
but a team with at least a player or two 
who passes unselfishly will easily defeat 
another team whose players never pass. 
And as Wilson sees it, it is the action that 
matters. We might prefer a team in which 
every member is thinking of the good of 
the team with every action she takes; but 
what really matters is that she takes the 
action that’s in the best interest of the 
team, whether it’s passing, dribbling, or 
shooting. Using a different metaphor, 
Wilson says we may prefer to be paid in 
cash, but we should be willing to be paid 
with a check: that is, we might prefer altru- 
ism at the level of thoughts and feelings, 
but we should be willing to accept altruism 
at the level of actions. 

One area in which we would expect 
thoughts and feelings to matter is religion. 
It would seem that many religions demand 
not just that we do the right thing and help 
other people, but that we do it with the 
right mindset. For example, from a reli- 
gious standpoint it would seem that it’s not 
enough that I volunteer at a soup kitchen. 
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If my reason for volunteering is to impress 
and get close to someone cute, then my 
volunteering doesn’t seem particularly 
praiseworthy. Wilson, however, cites a 
study by the Templeton Foundation which 
finds that even across a variety of religions, 
including Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, 
thoughts and feelings are not ultimately 
what matter: it is ultimately the other-help- 
ing behavior that matters. The altruistic 
religious ethic seems difficult to reconcile 
with these findings, but on Wilson’s inter- 
pretation, other-helping actions and a self- 
interested desire for heaven can go 
together. Certainly some denominations 
would agree. For other religious groups, 
though, thoughts and feelings are 
paramount and the ideal of pure altruism is 
alive and well. For instance, to lack a feel- 
ing of love for others behind one’s altruistic 
actions would be problematic for some 
Christians. Love of God and love of neigh- 
bor should be one’s motivation, and heaven 
should be the natural reward of that, not 
the primary motivation for it. 

Altruism & Economics 


Whereas altruism and religion seem nat- 
ural allies, altruism and economics seem 
natural adversaries. Then again, it depends 



Michael Douglas 
as Gordon Gekko 
in Wall Street 



on whether we are considering altruistic 
actions or altruistic thoughts and feelings. 

In the chapter on economics, Wilson ties 
group-level selection theory to Elinor 
Ostrom’s pioneering work showing how 
small groups regulate themselves and adapt 
to local environments through mutual ben- 
efit. The rest of the chapter is disappointing 
unless one simply wants to hear Wilson val- 
idate one’s disdain for the free market. 

Wilson was apparendy surprised to dis- 
cover that Adam Smith didn’t advocate the 
kind of narrow self-interest that people mis- 
takenly attribute to him. Indeed, Wilson 
seems reluctant to accept that selfishness is 
a narrow form of self-interest 
that involves disregard for 
others, whereas self-interest 
more broadly construed - as 
Smith does indeed construe it 
- involves benefiting others. 
Mischaracterizing free-market 
thinking in general, Wilson 
says that “it was a monumental 
mistake to conclude that some- 
thing as complex as a large 
society can self-organize on 
the basis of individual greed” 
(p.l 14). It sounds as if Wilson 
is thinking of Gordon Gekko, 
the trader from the movie Wall 
Street, who claimed that greed 
is good. But real free-market 
economists Milton Friedman 
and Friedrich Hayek said 
nothing of the sort. Not even 
Ayn Rand thought that greed 
is good. Rand was extreme in 
many ways, but the heroes in 
her novels are not materialistic 
or greedy. They are, however, 
self-interested. 

Self-interest is not equiva- 
lent to greed or any other 
kind of selfishness. In fact, it is 
very often in our own self- 




interest to treat others well. The store- 
owner who overcharges her customers will 
find it bad for business in the long run. 
Likewise, it is in the self-interest of the 
basketball player to pass to the teammate 
with an open shot. After all, she wants to 
be part of the winning team. Curiously, 
Adam Grant’s research, discussed in sub- 
sequent chapter, makes the very point that 
Wilson misses here. Grant finds that in 
business, ‘takers’, who try to get as much 
as they can and give as little as possible in 
return, do not do as well as ‘givers’ who 
give freely of themselves without expecta- 
tion of return. Givers also do better than 
‘reciprocators’ who play tit-for-tat. Wilson 
encapsulates Grant’s conclusions by saying 
that givers succeed “as long as they sur- 
round themselves with other givers and 
avoid the depredation of takers. In other 
words, the business world is no different 
than any other enterprise requiring proso- 
cial activities” (p.l 30). The only real sur- 
prise here is that Wilson finds this surpris- 
ing. The self-interested wisdom of serving 
others has long been known, and is cap- 
tured well in the old Rotary Club motto, 
“He profits most who serves best.” 

Wilson would have done well to discuss 
Hayek’s The Fatal Conceit (1988), which 
nicely connects the spontaneous ordering 
of evolution and the spontaneous ordering 
of free market economies. The basic insight 
of Hayek’s book is crystallized in his con- 
clusion that “The curious task of economics 
is to demonstrate to men how little they 
really know about what they imagine they 
can design” - the point being that an econ- 
omy without central planning and heavy 
government regulation can communicate 
economic information much more effi- 
ciently through the price mechanism than 
any centrally planned alternative. 

I have focused my comments in this 
review on areas where I disagree with 
Wilson, but in closing I hasten to add that 
Does Altruism Exist? is an impressive and 
engaging survey of the vast terrain covered 
by his title question. Anyone intrigued by 
the subject will find this short book to be 
highly readable, and often insightful. 

© PROF. WILLIAM IRWIN 2016 
William Irwin is Herve A. LeBlanc Distin- 
guished Service Professor at King’s College in 
Pennsylvania, and the author of The Free 
Market Existentialist: Capitalism Without 
Consumerism (Wiley -Blackwell , 2015). 
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Good Will Hunting 

Tamas Szabados gives it an existential analysis. 


T he heart of the movie Good Will 
Hunting (1997) is an encounter 
between Will (Matt Damon), a 
twenty-year-old working class prodigy, 
and an apparently burnt-out middle-aged 
therapist, Sean (Robin Williams). This is 
in fact a story of a Buberian I-Thou rela- 
tionship which deeply touches, upsets and 
inspires both men to the extent that they 
both end up leaving behind the comfort of 
their old habits, move out of their homes, 
and leave town. Martin Buber (1878-1965) 
was an existentialist therapist whose think- 
ing focused on the nature of human 
encounters, and this is a movie about what 
it takes from a Buberian perspective to be 
liberated from binding fears and take the 
dreadful first step that leads towards 
deeper awareness, more freedom, and a 
higher level of responsibility. 

The opening shots show Will in a 
shabby, bare house on the outskirts of 
Boston, sitting on a chair speed-reading a 
book in the midst of other carelessly scat- 
tered books. Will is a janitor at Harvard 
University. We soon come to understand 
that the average working class lifestyle Will 
leads is in stark contrast with the brilliant 
intellect he possesses: in a break from mop- 
ping the floor, he sketches the solution to 
an extremely difficult mathematical prob- 
lem left on a university chalkboard. This 
prompts Nobel Prize-winning professor 
Gerry Lambeau (Stellan Skarsgard) to seek 
him out. Lambeau finds Will being held for 
assaulting a cop. Thanks to the mathemati- 


cian’s intervention, Will can avoid a jail 
sentence, but only if he agrees to regularly 
see a therapist. After several failed attempts 
with various therapists, Will finally accepts 
the authority of Sean, a childhood friend of 
Lambeau. Sean, who is originally from the 
same neighbourhood and social back- 
ground as Will, stands up to the boy’s arro- 
gant attempts to disqualify him, and even- 
tually tames him into cooperation. 

The encounter between Will and Sean 
is passionate and disturbing for both par- 
ties. Will makes Sean lose his temper at 
the first meeting by insulting his late wife; 
in return, Sean touches Will’s sore spot 
during the second session when he points 
out that behind the impressive intelligence 
and accompanying arrogance there hides 
an inexperienced, timid boy. But his rela- 
tionship with Sean enables Will to face his 
fears and find the inner resources to move 
on, leave his safe environment, make use of 
his impressive genius, and take the courage 
to go after the girl. Following a long period 
of bereavement after his wife’s death from 
cancer, Sean also decides to leave town, 
and he sets out on a journey to India. 

An l-Thou Encounter 

It is difficult to assess the eight-session 
therapeutic intervention presented in the 
movie from a professional point of view. 
Sean breaches a couple of ethical rules that 
could get him into serious trouble were he 
not in a Hollywood movie: he physically 
assaults his patient in the first session, and 


he regularly discloses information on the 
progress of the therapy to Lambeau. His 
therapy is highly unorthodox in other ways 
too. He holds the second session in a park; 
he ends the fifth session early and angrily 
sends away his patient because he is frus- 
trated by his ‘bullshitting’ (this would be 
highly unusual even if he were a Lacanian); 
he also talks freely and abundantly about 
his own private life and suffering. One 
wonders if these sessions should be viewed 
as serendipity rather than therapy - an 
encounter in a special situation between 
two men with similar roots. Could it also 
be seen as Sean’s swan song? Will is quite 
possibly his last case ever - so intuitively 
feeling the looming life change and exis- 
tential challenge that this encounter poses, 
he breaks all the rules. As a master of the 
art of therapy, he plays his last game free- 
style, sometimes even recklessly and dan- 
gerously. The treatment takes on the char- 
acter of true horizontality, and gains an 
existential quality for both parties. 

Although it is not entirely clear which 
school Sean follows, we can safely say that 
this therapy bears many marks of an exis- 
tentialist-humanistic treatment. Indeed, the 
encounter between the two men serves as a 
beautiful illustration of the underlying 
premises of the existentialist approach, and 
especially of what Buber calls an ‘I-Thou’ 
relationship. So although I just charac- 
terised the therapist’s physical assault on the 
client as a breach of professional ethics, 
from a Buberian perspective we can reex- 
amine it as a sign of deepest respect: by los- 
ing his presence, the therapist exposes him- 
self to the patient and becomes extremely 
vulnerable. He is not only trying to teach 
Will that there are certain limits, he’s also 
taking a risk. The boy could easily have 
used the fact of being attacked by the thera- 
pist against him: instead he seems to feel 
that he is being taken seriously by someone. 

In Existential Psychotherapy (1980), Irvin 
Yalom presents the difference between 
Buber’s ‘I-It’ and ‘I-Thou’ ways of relating: 


“The T is profoundly influenced by the relation- 
ship with the ‘Thou’. With each ‘Thou’, and with 
each moment of relationship, the T is created 
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anew. When relating to ‘It’ (whether to a thing or 
to a person made into a thing) one holds back 
something of oneself: one inspects it from many 
possible perspectives; one categorizes it, analyzes 
it, judges it, and decides upon its position in the 
grand scheme of things. But when one relates to a 
‘Thou’, one's whole being is involved; nothing can 
be withheld” (p.365). 

Lambeau’s relationship to Will would be 
an example of an I-It relationship. He sees 
Will as a member of an exceptional cate- 
gory: as ‘a prodigy’, as ‘the new Einstein’, as 
a huge potential that needs to be groomed 
so that he can contribute to the progress of 
humanity; but he doesn’t see him as ‘Thou’: 
he may act as a benefactor and a mentor, 
but he never actually ‘meets’ Will. By con- 
trast, Sean is touched by Will from the first 
moment. He takes him seriously as a person 
and his ‘whole being is involved’ in the 
encounter. He ‘withholds nothing’, not 
even his anger and frustration. Sean is 
always authentic, transparent, and self- 
revealing in his relationship with Will. 
Equally, he resists all temptation to diag- 
nose him. Even when he talks about Will’s 
past traumas, he uses common words 
instead of psychoanalytical categories. Over 
the sessions Sean creates an alliance with 
Will’s innermost being - the part of him 
that had secretly desired to be discovered. 
As Sean points out in a memorable conver- 
sation during the fifth session, no matter 
how hard Will is trying to make everybody 
believe he’s satisfied with his life, it’s actu- 
ally Will himself who took the first step 
towards something new. As Sean says, “You 
could be a janitor anywhere. Why did you 
work at the most prestigious technical col- 
lege in the whole f**king world?” There is 
someone within him that’s looking for 
achieving more of his potential. 

It’s during the same session that Sean 
gets frustrated with Will’s evasive replies 
and asks him to leave if he continues ‘bull- 
shitting’. Sean here presents signs of impa- 
tience reminiscent of Gestalt therapy - 
he’s all for the here and now, trying to get 
beyond the layers of defense mechanisms 


designed to avoid contact. Sean is not 
working with the ‘transfer’ (he’s not a 
Freudian psychoanalyst), he’s working 
with the person who is there - Dasein in 
the Heideggerian sense. As Hans Cohn 
says in Existential Thought and Therapeutic 
Practice (1997), “On the assumption that 
we exist primarily in a state of relatedness, 
it would be meaningless to distinguish 
between a ‘real’ and a ‘transference’ rela- 
tionship” (p.26). This also means that 
there’s no ‘countertransference’, only the 
relationship, through which the patient 
also helps the therapist understand how he 
hasn’t been able to turn the page after his 
wife’s death. Sean’s approach is risky: he 
might also be changed through this rela- 
tionship. But this is exactly how we know 
that this is a genuine encounter - an I- 
Thou rather than an I-It relationship. 

A Liberating Encounter 

“The restriction of our capacity to keep the world 
open for what we meet and what addresses us can 
be innate or the result of an unsatisfactory upbring- 
ing. It manifests itself in... ‘modes of illness’ which 
show impairment in our relation to certain intrinsic 
aspects of Being - that is, embodiment, spatiality, 
temporality and mood. All these disturbances 
encroach on the possibility of realizing the basic 
ontological nature of human existence: freedom 
and openness toward other human beings and 
towards all the other beings encountered” (H. Cohn, 
Existential Thought and Therapeutic Practice , p. 1 8). 

What takes place between Sean and 
Will is a genuine encounter, then. But to 
what extent is it a liberating one? What 
must Will, and Sean, be liberated from in 
order to be able to experience greater free- 
dom and openness toward other human 
beings? And what makes it possible for the 
change to occur? 

In Will’s case we can identify two main 
areas of restriction. Firstly, having grown 
up as an orphan and experienced abuse, his 
social life is limited to three childhood 
friends. He is unable to establish a lasting 
intimate relationship with a woman, and 
he is suspicious and defensive with who- 



ever he meets outside of his close circle of 
friends. Secondly, despite his intellectual 
capacities, he is unwilling to take the nec- 
essary steps to fulfill his potential, since 
this would involve giving up his close rela- 
tionships and moving to a different area. 
To echo Freud’s famous bon mot, his prob- 
lems are related to loving and working. 
Sean sums it up like this: “Why is he hid- 
ing? Why is he a janitor? Why doesn’t he 
trust anybody? Because the first thing that 
ever happened to him on God’s green 
earth was that he was abandoned by the 
two people [who] were supposed to love 
him the most!” Of the four big existential- 
ist themes - the inevitability of death, the 
need for meaning, the fear of isolation, and 
the need for liberty - the two main issues 
for Will at this stage in his life are isolation 
and liberty. His conflict comes from the 
fact that he dreads isolation (a fear of being 
abandoned again) whilst also craving lib- 
erty (taking responsibility and becoming 
the author of his own life). He knows that 
taking responsibility and going towards 
fulfilling his potential would mean having 
to face the risk of abandonment. So how 
does he manage to resolve this conflict? 
What makes it possible for him to gain 
greater liberty? The key scene is where 
Sean repeatedly says “It’s not your fault” 
until Will breaks down in tears. This is the 
moment where Will has a realisation that 
he can be in the world with other humans 
as he is, and still be accepted. What’s 
more, he realises that being abandoned is 
not his fault and that he doesn’t need to 
carry this guilt. His eyes open up to his 
denial, evasion, and distraction techniques, 
and he realises that they’re unnecessary. 

On the other hand, with Sean, the exis- 
tential givens he has been defending himself 
against are the other two of the four: death 
and meaning. Following the loss of his wife 
he needs to face the inevitability of his own 
death, and he needs to find meaning. No 
better place for that than India, he thinks. 

© TAMAS SZABADOS 2016 
Tanias Szabados is a linguist, a translator, and 
an MA student of Clinical Psychology at the 
UFR d’Etudes Psychanalytiques of the Univer- 
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‘“My weight.’ What a possessive!” 
Paul Valery 


T he relationship between your 

columnist and what he (and every- 
one else) is inclined to call ‘his’ 
body is far from simple, notwithstanding 
that when you point to the latter you also 
point to the former. Readers may recall a 
recent column, ‘On Being (Roughly) Here’ 
in PN 106, in which I touched on this. I’d 
like to pick up here some of the trailing 
threads of its unfinished - indeed unfinish- 
able - business. 

In particular I want to focus on what I 
referred to as our being ‘embodied sub- 
jects’. It is the 'em’ in embodied that is most 
mysterious, so let us resume our investiga- 
tion there. A pebble is a pebble, end of 
story. To put it another way, a pebble is 
what it (materially) is. We do not have to 
qualify this by saying that the pebble is 
ew/pebbled. However, in our case, our rela- 
tionship with what we materially are is 
more complex, and at times quite vexed. 


Mind-Body Problems 

The characterisation of our condition as 
that of ‘embodied subjects’ is particularly 
associated with the French philosopher 
Maurice Merleau-Ponty (1908-1961), 
although he himself found the idea in the 
writing of his near-contemporary Gabriel 
Marcel. The attraction of the formula 
‘embodied subject’ is that it seems to side- 
step the difficulties associated with other 
ways of thinking about the relationship 
between our conscious (especially our 
thinking) selves and our bodies. 

First, the notion of embodiment 
appears to avoid dualism, and especially 
Descartes’ discredited idea that we are the 
result of a seemingly contingent union of a 
ghostly mind and a machine -like body. 
Philosophy Now readers probably do not 
require an extended tutorial on the prob- 
lems associated with this dualism. It is 
enough to note the apparent impossibility 
of seeing how an immaterial mind, that, 


"What A Possessive!" 

On Being Embodied 

Raymond Tallis takes a good look at himself. 


according to Descartes, is not extended in 
space, could be connected with a body that 
is so extended; even less working out how 
the former could influence or direct the 
latter by means of its thoughts, intentions 
and other supposedly non-material events. 
Cartesian dualism would seem to make us 





impotent ghosts in self-propelling machines. 

Varieties of dualism-lite (I shall resist 
the temptation to call them dualisms a la 
Descartes) don’t seem any more satisfac- 
tory. For example, the claim that my mind 
and my material body are not two distinct 
items but two properties of the same item 
- so-called ‘property dualism’ - simply 
highlights, without solving, the problem 
that a human is both a body that 
metabolises dinner and something that 
also thinks and entertains concepts like 
‘metabolism’ and ‘dinner’. This problem is 
particularly obvious when property dual- 
ism is interpreted as aspect dualism, accord- 
ing to which my mind and specifically neu- 
ral activity in my brain are just two aspects 
of the same thing. This conceit overlooks 
the fact that ‘aspects’ presuppose points of 
view ( cf. the front and back of a house), 
and hence a consciousness that picks them 
out. So when John Searle defends aspect 
dualism by using an analogy with water, 
saying that neural activity and conscious- 


ness stand to one another as molecules of 
H 2 O (which are not shiny and moist) to 
drops of water (which are), he forgets that 
we need two points of view, indeed two 
levels of description - the microscopic and 
the macroscopic - to give us the two 
aspects that are connected in any identity 
relation. In short, Searle’s ‘solution’ to the 
mind-body problem requires conscious- 
ness to explain the relationship between 
neural activity and consciousness. 

The materialist monist alternative - that 
humans are merely machines made of meat, 
wired through the brain into the material 
world - is no more attractive. Its most obvi- 
ous challenge is to make sense of how bod- 
ily events (more precisely, brain events) 
give rise to or become our consciousness. 
Consciousness has all sorts of features - 
awareness, self-awareness, temporal depth, 
selfhood, the apparent ability to initiate 
events in the material world - that the 
machinery of the body does not alone seem 
capable of housing or generating. 

Bodies & Awareness 

Such are the woes of dualism and mate- 
rial monism, and they account for the ini- 
tial attraction of the description of our- 
selves as embodied subjects. Body and sub- 
jectivity are both checked in and are so 
intimately connected in that phrase that it 
seems that we don’t have to deal with the 
intractable problems associated with the 
relationship between them: with the inter- 
action between two Cartesian substances; 
or with matter that has somehow become 
conscious. The suspicion, however, arises 
that we have walked away from the prob- 
lem rather than solved it. The appeal to the 
notion of an embodied subject should not 
therefore be a resting point. After a pause 
to catch our breath, we need to resume 
thinking. One way to provoke this is to look 
a little harder: furrowed brows should be 
associated with widening eyes. Philosophy, 
after all, is about wakefulness, even sur- 
prise, as well as conceptual investigation. 

Courtesy of its sensory system, an 
embodied subject is conscious of the world 
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that surrounds it, and is in addition aware 
of its own body. This bodily awareness is 
extraordinarily complex. Imagine sitting on 
a train reading a novel. Vibrations in your 
buttocks, murmurs of the dialogue between 
the train and the rails, voices in the carriage 
and phones ringing, and the countryside 
flashing by and casting its shadows over 
your torso and the pages of the novel, the 
taste of coffee in your mouth, are all co- 
present in your presence to yourself and of 
the world to you. These experiences are in 
turn anchored in, and framed by, a body 
that exercises exquisite judgement in know- 
ing how much to be present to you in its 
own right, in order to tether your experi- 
ences to a solid here-and-now and yet not 
be so obtrusive as to block your access to 
the world around you. This bodily self- 
presence that situates you as a novel reader 
in space and time has been confected out of 
quite homely material: abdominal fullness; 
the triple pressure on your feet from socks, 
shoes, and the floor; dampness of sweat on 
your brow and both shoulders, and other 
items, adding up to the capital of a ‘here’ 
that makes everything else be ‘there’. Such 
sensations, however, self-broadcast your 
body only patchily. There is a ‘filling in’ of 
the space between different bodily reports: 
for example, your head angled over Chap- 
ter 6 of your novel is deftly sketched for 
you in a few brush strokes - such as an 
intermittent seepage of saliva, a 
slight soreness in the 
eyes, a dialogue 
between a hand and the 
chin supporting 
it, and a cooling 
of your nostrils by 
inhaled air. In this wise 
or such, and by means 
of much automatic 
joining of the 


dots, you are held together as a bodily 
unity. And all of this has to platform 
thoughts, emotions, and memories, con- 
cerning matters near to hand or at great 
distance, ranging from the concrete and 
particular to the abstract and general, oth- 
ers perhaps relating to the story you are 
reading and your care for its characters. 
This is the evanescent, endlessly changing, 
carnal fabric housing the tautology of your 
first-person being, as you travel from A to B 
and jealously guard your space on the train. 

The Unsubjected Body 

Another puzzle comes into view when 
we look more closely at embodiment and 
examine how far our subjectivity penetrates 
our body, and our body figures in our sub- 
jectivity. We live, for the most part, in the 
coastland of our carnal being. Our direct 
knowledge of the greater part of our bodies 
is minimal. So long as all is going well, the 
flame of our awareness of the bulk of our 
bodily parts burns very low. Our conse- 
quent acquaintance with what we think of 
as the most familiar item in the universe is 
distant and very patchy. Much of the time I 
have no idea what my body is up to. I am a 
spectator (admittedly a concerned one) of 
its gurgles, twitches, and twinges, uncertain 
as to their significance. For the most part, 
my insides are as remote from me as are 
your insides - silent, transparent. The bulk 
of my body is like my spleen, having no 
presence unless diseased - a teira incognita 
requiring scans and the like to reveal it to 
me as to others. I am mostly oblivious of 
the things that are going right, as when 
my kidneys adjust the composition of my 
urine to meet the needs of the internal 
milieu, or when an exquisitely orchestrated 
gathering of fibroblasts deftly heals a 
wound. In short, most of my body is inno- 
cent of anything that could be called sub- 
jectivity. There is nothing corre- 
sponding to ‘what it is like’ to be it. 
As the great poet and philosopher 
Paul Valery observed in M. Teste, 
“We are made of many things 
that know nothing about us” 
adding that “And this is how we 
fail to know ourselves.” Con- 
versely we find it difficult to pos- 
sess many facts about us - “‘My 
weight’ What a possessive!” - 
although for some, to do so 
may be a lifelong obsession, 
in which the effort of move- 
ment, numbers on a 
machine, and a body 



image mediated through literal mirrors, 
the mirrors of others’ consciousnesses, the 
abstract mirror of actual or imputed social 
judgement, all merge in a subject seem- 
ingly trapped in his or her mode of embod- 
iment, adding up to a quantity of so many 
kilogrammes that eludes introspection. 

The Subject Encapsulated 

The displacement of mind-body talk by 
talk of embodied subjects, therefore, gives 
us only temporary relief from our lack of 
metaphysical understanding. But there are 
rewards. The mystery mutates to some- 
thing richer and more interesting. How is 
it possible, for example, that your colum- 
nist, despite being overwhelmingly opaque 
to himself, can still through his body live, 
or seem to live, a life shaped by choices 
which makes connected sense to him; a life 
that is his life, notwithstanding the imper- 
sonal nature of the bodily processes that 
make them possible? That when he walks 
into a room, his body seems not only to be 
the implicit origin of his gaze and the 
source-point of his voice, but also closer to 
being what he is - what I am - than a car- 
nal machine serving a thinking ghost? 

Describing ourselves as ‘embodied sub- 
jects’ shifts the emphasis from explanation 
to description. By focussing on the experi- 
ence of bodily existence, we do not so 
much advance towards solving the mystery 
of the relationship between our thoughts 
and the meat of which we are made, as 
sneak past it. Having temporarily sus- 
pended our appetite for metaphysical self- 
understanding, we realise when we resume 
our inquiries that we face a challenge even 
greater than that presented by traditional 
(and as we now see, simplifying) arguments 
over substances such as ‘mind’ and ‘body’. 
We have made things more difficult for 
ourselves. 

Great. 

© PROF. RAYMOND TALLIS 2016 
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Fiction 


"... as it was determined to be so." 

Kevin Heinrich follows the fate of some determined townsfolk. 


T he residents of the isolated community of M- were 
always inclined toward peculiar fads. One year they 
were obsessed with romance novels and open mar- 
riages. Another year, it was crime novels and abstinence. Most 
of the time these obsessions were harmless and faded from 
memory rather quickly. On the rare occasions when real harm 
was done, it was more likely than not that the fad was philo- 
sophical in nature. 

The town’s infatuation with determinism began, perhaps 
unsurprisingly, in a courtroom. A man on trial for murdering 
his sister declared that he could not be held responsible for his 
action, since the murder was merely the latest in an unalterable 
chain of causes and effects having its origins at the very begin- 
ning of the universe. The judge, in complete agreement with 
the murderer’s argument, promptly sentenced the man to 
death, explaining that his judgement was merely the latest in an 
unalterable chain of causes and effects having its origin at the 
very beginning of the universe. 

The judge’s decision was a matter of controversy. Some 
argued that surely the truth of determinism undermines our 
traditional legal judgements and practices. After all, how can we 
hold a man responsible for events in which he was merely a 
powerless participant? When someone is struck by a train, we 
certainly don’t hold the passengers responsible. With the proper 
understanding of causes, we can see that the murderer is in fact 
no more responsible than his victim. Therefore, now that the 
truth of determinism is known, we cannot in good conscience 
continue to pass moral judgement and assign punishment. 

Nonsense, the critics replied. What are you doing if you let the 
criminal go free? Are you not choosing to do so? Are you not decid- 
ing to alter your practices based on what you’ve learned about the 
world? You purport to do these things for the very reason that 
determinism undermines responsibility, yet you claim that reasons 
don’t have any effect in how things turn out: only physical causes 
matter. If we change our practices, it would certainly not be in 
response to anything we have learned about the nature of reality, 
then. Rather, that would also be an unfolding of necessity. 

Not true, countered the reformers. Reasons are still reasons. 
Just because the inevitable mechanism of nature caused these 
reasons to appear in our consciousness, this does not alter their 
binding force. We are compelled to recognize the validity of a 
good argument, and so our practices must change. 

Their opponents responded, Haven’t you failed to consis- 
tently apply your own reasoning? For if a knowledge of deter- 
minism might provide a reason to alter our practices, then surely 
the guilt of the murderer provides a reason to hang him? In fact, 
you have presumed an inability to choose on the part of the 
criminal, but a power of choice on the part of the judge. 

While the philosophers bickered, a kind of chaos spread 
slowly through the town. Someone would steal from his neigh- 
bor without a reason. The police would decline to give chase, 
and similarly offer no explanation beyond a gesture at 


immutable physical laws. Worse, the town’s insurers would 
decline recourse for the victim of the theft. Worst of all, victims 
began to abandon outrage, and even declined to take action to 
prevent future loss. It was not long before the town ceased to 
function. Across the town, people either followed the law, or 
they failed to; businesses either honored contracts, or they did 
not; people either moved out of the way of moving vehicles, or 
they did not - there was no apparent order or predictably to 
peoples’ actions. Each event, each decision, was seen as fitting 
into a mechanical order whose precise operation was opaque to 
those involved and beyond their capacity to influence. The only 
commonality was a professed conviction as to the inevitability 
of the unfolding of events. This state of affairs continued for 
some time. There were more than a few fatalities. 

It should be of little surprise that the solution to this crisis 
had its origin in the very courtroom where it all began. The 
difference between the judge’s behavior and the rest of the 
town’s, was his affixing of what became known as ‘the determi- 
nant phrase’ to each of his declarations. Whenever making a 
decision or describing an action, he appended the phrase “as it 
was determined to be so” at the end of each sentence. He 
might say, “I sentence you to be hanged from the neck until 
you are dead, as it was determined to be so,” or in the bar, “I 
will spend the evening at home reading a crime novel, as it was 
determined to be so.” The use of the ‘determinant phrase’ 
spread quickly, and orderly life was soon restored. Whether the 
populace saw philosophical insight in the phrase, or whether 
they simply grew tired of the freedom from responsibility 
granted them by determinism, the practice of passive acquies- 
cence to fate was dropped as quickly as it had begun. 

Of course, the compulsively philosophical continued their 
debates even as the rest of the town moved on. Some argued 
that the determinant phrase was the only rational response to 
the truth of determinism; others argued it was merely a distrac- 
tion for the philosophically confused. A few declared that since 
resuming ordinary behavior was in no way supported simply by 
the use of a phrase, its effect on the actions of the citizenry was 
rather an affirmation of the reality of choice - by irrationally 
choosing to alter their behavior in this way, the residents of the 
town were providing demonstrative proof of the falsity of 
determinism, through defiant acts of reasonableness. In any 
case, the town of M- quickly returned to ordinary life, and the 
infatuation with determinism was soon forgotten. Use of the 
determinant phrase continued for a while too, but it was soon 
abbreviated: the phrase “as it was determined to be so” became 
“as determined” which then became “as ‘twas.” Within a gen- 
eration almost no one could remember what the phrase meant 
or why it was appended to their statements. A generation later 
it was dropped from common usage and forgotten completely. 
© KEVIN HEINRICH 2016 

Kevin Heinrich is a high school math teacher who once studied philos- 
ophy. He lives in Colorado, USA. 
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The nonexistence of free will is no mere academic issue. 

In conjunction with the fundamental nonexistence of merit it is a world-changing reality. 


(1) Multiple rationales demonstrate free will as a false- 
hood. Free will cannot reasonably be said to exist 
regardless of whether the desires motivating voluntary 
actions are causal or noncausal in origin. 

(2) What goes by the name of merit is a deceptive lin- 
guistic fabrication representing nothing more in sub- 
stance than voluntary actions one desires to bring to 
bear upon others. Merit is possessed of no independent 
existence and no person on a fundamental basis 
deserves or merits anything at all. 

(3) Free will and merit enjoy no relationship of ethical 
or moral relevance because neither exists. The com- 
mon illusion of such a relationship derives from mis- 
comprehension of situations of manipulation. These in 
reality have nothing to do with free will and they have 
nothing to do with merit. 

(4) The nonexistence of free will and merit in no way 
impedes society from instituting whatever measures it 
needs. Accomplishment of desired ends merely 
requires voluntary action regardless of the nonfreedom 
of the will. The reality indeed never has been otherwise. 

(5) The language of merit transforms the subjective "I 
desire to impose measure X upon person Y to accomplish 
goal Z" into the pseudo-objective ''Person Y deserves 
measure X" making one believe measures must be 
brought to bear because they are "deserved" while con- 
cealing motives. Masquerading as an independent and 
absolute entity merit thus takes on a pseudo-objective 
life of its own. Wielded as a rhetorical weapon by narrow 
interests - enjoying passive support from unwitting free 



will compatibilists - it represents an agency of unparal- 
leled deceit and manipulation. The question is not what 
anyone deserves or has earned. The only pertinent ques- 
tion is what measures as guided by the past one wants 
to take in order to achieve desired ends. 

(6) The prescriptions of merit are conferred for past 
actions. This is an absurdity. The past is gone. The 
impossibility of doing anything "for" the past exposes 
merit as a fabrication. 

(7) Society's interest is to eliminate merit terminology 
from the vocabulary replacing it with specification of 
motivations and desired goals. Nothing of epistemolog- 
ical substance can be said or done using the language 
of merit that cannot be accomplished in terms of what 
one wants to do and why one wants to do it. 

(8) Measures taken in response to the actions of others 
in the context of understanding free will and merit as 
falsehoods will differ significantly from those prevailing 
under the current circumstances of deception. 

(9) Economic interest never resides in the retrospective 
payment for that misleadingly considered earned or 
merited. Economic interest resides uniquely in proac- 
tive measures for achieving desired goals. The salary of 
an executive for example should reflect only the 
amount requisite for subsequent incentive and collabo- 
ration. It is seen as a matter of earnings or merit only 
by the deluded. 

(10) A society comprehending the nonexistence of free 
will and merit will tend toward socioeconomic equality 
because none will accept these as pretexts for disparity. 


Michelson and Morley in 1911 failed to demonstrate the ether medium through which electromagnetic energy was hypothesized to propagate. This 
opened the door to Einstein's Theory of Relativity and changed concepts of physical principles profoundly. An understanding of the fundamental nonex- 
istence of any dimension or capacity of free will and merit changes the ethical landscape to no less revolutionary a degree. It signals the demise of 
secular and nonsecular merit-based institutions. Radioactivity and The Falsehoods of Free Will and Merit by James Henry Thiel explores these issues 
extensively. It presents multiple rationales demonstrating that free will and merit do not exist and that there exists between them no relationship of 
ethical or moral relevance. It is available at amazon.com. 
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